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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1855. 


Notes. 


ARITHMETICAL NOTES, NO. III. 


I find among my books the fourth edition of 
Van Etten’s /écréations (Vol. xi., pp. 459. 504. 
516.), Paris, 1627, 8vo. At this rate the 
started with yearly e litions, so that it is odd that 
the edition of 1660 (Vol. xi., p. 459.) should only 
be called the fifth. By an old note I find that 
Brunet also attributes the authorship to Leurichon 
(Vol. xi., p. 516.). It appears that Henrion, said 
to have been the first French translator of Euclid, 
yery soon took up these Récréations. ‘This fourth 
edition is marked D. H. P. E. M., meaning Denis 
Henrion, Professeur és Mathén atiques, or Philo- 
sophe et Mathématicien. The earlier editions seem 
to contain some foolish things which do not appear 
in the English translations, and were probably 
struck out of later editions. For example, what 
would happen if the stars should fall? You will 
tell us, says the author, that we should catch 
plenty of larks, and the ancient Gauls used to say 
that this was the only thing of which they stood 
inawe. But if very great heat, or other adverse 
influence, should not interfere, a mathematician 
might venture to say that since the stars and the 
earth are round, a star would touch the earth only 
ina point, and then those who were not near that 
point would be in no danger, &c. 

I had intended in the next number of these 
Notes, to give some little account of the work 
which really suggested these Récréations, a work 
of some importance in the history of mathematics. 
Claude Gaspar Bachet de Meziriac, the author 
(died 1638), an account of whom is given in the 
supplement to Moréri, and in Bayle, published 
several literary works, and two of a mathematical 
character. His edition of Diophantus, Paris, 
1621, folio (Gr. Lat.), is the first print of the 
Greek text, and is beautifully printed, but loaded 
with those unfortunate contractions which in print- 
ing are no contractions at all. Bachet had ac- 
cordingly been a reader of the manuscripts of 
Diophantus; and there is one account, if not 
more, of some of the manuscripts containing com- 
mentator’s allusions to the Indi. algebra, though 
it must also be said that these manuscripts have not 
since been found. I mention this because we 
shall presently see that Bachet produced and 
emg one of the most remarkable points of the 
ndian algebra, get it how he might. 


work 


The other work is the Problémes plaisans et 
délectables qui se funt par les nombres. This work 
was first published in 1612, when the author, ac- 
cording to the usual accounts, was only twenty 


years old. ‘The same accounts state that he joined 
the Jesuits, ‘intending to become a member of 
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Bayle, however, 
cing the son of a first 


their order, at twenty years old. 


gives authority for his | 


| marriage, the second marriage being made in 


1586; and this is no doubt a more correct state- 
ment. The first edition of this work is not the 
remarkable one; there is a copy in the British 
Museum: and both editions are rare. 

The second edition (Lyons, 1624, 8vo.) has ad- 
ditions by author. One of them is the re- 
markable piece of Indian algebra of which I 
Al ¥ 


leebraists call it the solution of 
indeterminate equations of the first degree. 


the 
Clie 


have spoken. 
It is 
a method of answering such questions as the fol- 
lowing: —In how many ways can a thousand 
pounds be paid in five-shilling pieces and seven- 
shilling pieces? Tow may all the ways be de- 
tected by which one man may pay another thirteen 
shillings when the first has nothing but five-shilling 
pieces, and the second nothing but seven-shilling 
pieces? The mode in which Bachet proceeds is 
that which the Hindus call the Kuttaha, or pul- 
verizer, and which the European algebraists now 
connect with continued fractions. Hence this 
work is, for Europe at least, an incunabulum of the 
theory of numbers. Vhether Bachet was an 
original inventor cannot be directly ascertained. 
Ilis title-page tells us that the work is partly de- 
rived and partly original. His method was an- 
nounced, though not fully given, in the first edition, 
so that he possessed it before 1612. It is his only 
claim to great power of original discovery. The 
ease then stands thus: A method is known in 
India, where it is at least as old as the Christian 
wera. In the sixteenth century Bombelli, whose 
sufficiency as evidence is well known, found in 
the Vatican library a manuscript of a certain 
Diophantus, with which he and another were so 
struck that they actually translated five books, 
intending to publish the whole. In [the notes to] 
this manuscript he and his comrade found frequent 
citations from Hindu writers, by which they learnt 
that algebra was in India before it was in Arabia. 
But this manuscript has never been found, though, 
on the other hand, the Vatican library contains a 
great deal which we do not know to have been 
closely examined. Add to this that of all the 
Hindu algebra, the method in question is the part 
which a commentator on Diophantus would have 
cited if he had known it. On the other hand, it 
would be very strange (though by no means without 
parallel) that Bombelli should have omitted to 
bring away and publish so remarkable a thing, if 
he had ever seenit. Inthe next century Bachet, 
who had resided at Rome, with the intention of 
editing Diophantus, which intention he fulfilled, 
and who was acquainted with the assertion of Bom- 
belli, published this Indian method in a work which, 
according to himself, is pertly derived from other 
writers; and did nothing else of the same note. 
This is the case as it now stands; possibly farther 
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research may settle the question whether or not 
the results of Indian algebra were in Europe in the 
sixteenth century. 

This work of Bachet is the one which must have 
suggested the Récréations of Leurichon or Van 
Etten, and was itself probably suggested by the 
sort of questions with which Diophantus is filled. 
Both the French treatises are divided into ques- 
tions of a numerical character, and others. Of 
some of these others I shall speak in a future com- 
munication. The numerical questions are mostly 
methods of finding a number thought of; and 
some are of the simplest character. In one of 
those of Van Etten, the person who thinks of the 
number is told to add and subtract any number 
he pleases, to add the results together, and to give 
the sum to the conjurer, who thereupon detects 
the number thought of. Such a puzzle, gravely 
printed by a learned Jesuit, is an excuse for the 
schoolboys who used to be much mystified by the 
following: The conjurer said, think of a number, 
double it, add twenty, halve the result, take away 
the number you first thought of—and then he 
astonished his auditor by adding, And there re- 


mains ten, A, De Morean. 





“THE MENAGIANA,” 


The anecdote of Pontanus and Scriverius (ante, 
.7.) isin The Menagiana, 3rd edit., vol. i. p. 16. 
Whether a transfer like this is authorised by the 

laws of “N. & Q.,” let the Editor decide. I may, 
however, be allowed to say, in defence of N. L. T., 
that other writers have borrowed from The Me- 
nagiana without acknowledgment, and among 
them Jonathan Swift. 

Those pleasant verses, which exhibit paper- 
sparing Pope and the deaf Dean in company 
without conversation, end thus : 

“ Of Sherlock thus, for preaching fam’d, 
The sexton reason’d well, 
And justly half the merit claim’d, 
Because he rang the bell.” 
Is not this like Swift? But still more like 
Menage. 


“Un prédicateur avoit fait un excellent sermon, et 


quelques-uns de ses auditeurs ne pouvoient se lasser d’en | 


admirer la beauté, tant du cété des pensées que de l’ex- 
pression. Apres s’étre épuisez & le lotier, le bedeau, qui les 
€coutoit, leur dit: Messieurs, c’est moi qui l’ai sonné.” — 
Menagiana, ii. 63. 
Swift bears the character of being one of our most 
original authors. Even Dr. Johnson, who, Bos- 
well says, “seemed to have an unaccountable 

rejudice against Swift,” allows him this merit. 
fn his Life of the Dean, after quoting the opinion 
of a former editor, that Switt had never been 
known to take a single thought from any writer, 
ancient or modern, he says: — 

“ This is not literally true; but perhaps no writer can 
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easily be found that has borrowed so little, or that, in all 
his excellences and all his defects, has so well main- 
tained his claim to be considered as original.” 


I forget what Scott and Jeffrey have said on 
the subject, but one of the latest writers on the 
character of Swift no doubt expresses the general 
opinion, when he says : 

“ The originality of his writings is of a piece with the 
singularity of his character. He copied no man who 
preceded him.”—Essays from “ The Times,” vol. i. p. 215, 
I submit that, when an author is detected in one 
act of plagiarism, the presumption arises that he 
has been guilty of more. F. 





BELGIAN SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Perhaps a short attempt to sketch the domestic 
sports and pastimes of the people of Belgium may 
not prove unacceptable to your readers. Those 
I have selected are, I am aware, trivial; but the 
sports of the Carnival, but too often tinctured with 
viciousness and vice, are of course well known to 
all, and varied to the whims and caprices of fertile 
inventions. 

“St. Nicholas,” Dec. 6. The children place 
empty baskets or basins in various parts of the 
house, particularly in the bedrooms of papas and 
mammas, who are expected to deposit therein a 
variety of sweetmeats, delicacies, or fruits; de- 
pendants and servants participate in the sport, 
and no habitable apartment is left without a re- 
ceptacle. This is followed by an excess of merri- 
ment as the various utensils are produced with the 
welcome freight, and the remainder of the day is 
devoted to alloting and consuming the treasure 
found. 

“St. Martin,” November 11. This day is de- 
voted by little urchins assembling in groups, 
blacking each others’ faces, and tieing many co- 
loured papers and ribbons about their persons; 
one of the gang, the hero of the fun, is very gene- 
rally borne upon a rickety stool. In this manner 
they go from house to house, begging the very 
humble gratuity of a few apples, a donation very 
often made in kind, but more generally in cents 
or centimes. 

“ Half Vasten,” March 26. The fun of this 
day very much resembles the scenes of St. Ni- 
cholas, but the ever-varying depository is placed 
upon the mantelpiece, wherein the donations are 
expected to be of the same description, but the 
fun and frolic is confined to the family. 

“ Onnoozele Kinderen,” Innocents’ Day, De- 
cember 28. This is a day of positive misrule. 
Masters and mistresses are alike subjected to the 
dominion of the prevailing influence. The where- 
abouts of every schoolmaster and governess 18 
keenly watched by the self-emancipated pupils 
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until they unwarily enter a room of which their 
uncontrollable subjects have secured the bolt or 
key; one or other is then speedily turned upon 
the unconscious victim, and no liberty is vouch- 
safed until a holiday is promised. The servants 
indulging in the sports of liberated vassals, secure 
their masters and mistresses in some convenient 
apartment, from which there is no regress until a 
hard and fast bargain is made, or some douceur 
promised. If mamma is entrapped, the captors 
stipulate for some favourite viand or much-re- 
lished sweetmeat ; and papa from his cage is glad 
to secure his liberty by a donation from the 
cellar. Should the captors leave unsecured the 
means of escape, the penalties fall with terrible 
vengeance upon the subdued delinquents, and 
reprisals alike agreeable and disagreeable are 
mercilessly enforced. 

January 19. The anniversary of the return of 
the Brusselois to their wives, who from an ab- 
sence of seven years believed them lost in the 
Crusades of 1100, is announced by the merry- 
going chimes. To commemorate the happy re- 
turn, the husbands are locked in by their wives, 
and no egress can be obtained, while the very un- 
musical clangour from the bells in almost every 
tower proclaim the joys of wedded life. 

Heney Daveney. 





THOMAS TUSSER’S WILL. 


In 1846 Mr. Charles Clark, of Great Totham 
Hall, Essex, well known and esteemed as a 
zealous antiquary, printed at his private press the 
last will and testament of the above celebrated 
writer on agriculture, &c. The existence of this 
document appears to have been unknown, until 
its discovery through the instrumentality of re- 
searches made at the instance of Mr. Clark. As 
but a limited number of copies were printed, it 
has been seen but by very few; and relating as 
it does to a worthy and excellent man, whose 
memory will ever be held in respect, perhaps the 
Editor will allow it a place in “ N. & Q.:” 

( Verbatim Copy.) 

“The last Will of Thomas Tusser.—In the name of 
God, Amen. The xxv of Aprill, 1580, I, Thomas Tusser, 
of Chesterton, in the countye of Cambridge, gent., being 
feeble in bodye, but perfecte in memorie, thanks be to 
God, doe make and ordaine this my last will and testa- 
ment in manner and forme followinge, revokinge all other 
wills heretofore made; that is to saye, flirst and princi- 
pallye, I give and betake my sowle to Allmightie God 
the Father (my Maker), and to his Son Jesus Christ (my 
onelye Redeemer), by whose merites I most firmlye 
beleve and trust to be saved, and to be partaker of lyef 
everlastinge, and to the Holye Gost (my Comforter), three 
personnes in one everlastinge Godheade, whome I doe 
most humblye thanke that he hathe mercifully kepte me 
untill this tyme, and that he hathe given me tyme and 
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space to confessee and bewaile my sinnes, and that he 
hathe forgiven me them all, thorough the merites of our 
Savioure Jesus Christ, which I doe undoubtedlye beleve, 
because he hathe mercifullye promised yt, to whome be 
praise for ever and ever, Amen. Item. I give and be- 
queathe unto Thomas Tusser, my eldest sonne, to be de- 
livered unto him within one yere next after my decease, 
ffyftye pounds of good and lawful monye of England, 
arcell of the three hundrethe and thirtie pownds which 
Villiam Tusser, my brother, dothe owe unto me uppon 
one recognisaunce wherein he standethe bownde unto me 
for the true paiement thereof ; and my will is, that suche 
trustye frend, or frends, as shall be hereafter in this my 
last will and testament named, shall have the use of the 
said fiftie pounds for and duringe the nonage of my said 
sonne Thomas, and untill suche time as he shall accom- 
plishe and come the age of xx and one yeres, putting in 
sufficient suerties for the true paiment thereof unto the 
said Thomas my sonne; and alsoe to paye for and towards 
the bringinge up of my said sonne Thomas, yerelye, the 
summe of fyve pownds, untill he shall accomplish and 
come to the age of twentye and one yeres; and when my 
said sonne Thomas shall accomplish his said age of 
twenty and one yeres, I will that the said summe of 
fyftye pownds shal be, within one monethe next ensueing 
after the said accomplishment of twenty and one yeres, 
unto him well and trulye contented and paid at one whole 
and entire paiment, &c. Jtem. I give unto John Tusser, 
my second sonne, other fyftie pownds of lawfull monye of 
England due unto me by the fore said recognisance, and 
to be bestowed and employed to his use duringe his 
minoritie, and likewise to be paid unto him in suche and 
as lardge manner, and firme to all constructions and pur- 
poses as is before declared of the other fyftie pounds 
before devised unto my sonne Thomas Tusser; and alsoe 
fyve pownds to be paid yerely, duringe his minoritie, in 
manner and forme before rehersed. Jtem. I give and be- 
queathe unto Edmond Tusser, my sonne, and to Marye 
Tusser, my daughter, and unto either of them, the samme 
of fyftye pownds, due to me by force of the foresaid recog- 
nisaunce, and to be bestowed and employed to the severall 
uses and benefitts of them, and either of them, duringe 
their minorities, and likewise to be paid to either of them 
in such and as lardge manner and forme in everie respecte, 
to all constructions and purposes, as is before declared of 
the fyftye pownds devised before to my sonne Thomas 
Tusser; and also fyve pownds a peece yerelye, during 
their minorities, in manner and forme before rehersed. 
Item. I give and bequeathe unto Amye Tusser, my wyef, 
the summe of foure score pownds of lawful monye of 
England, dewe to me by force of the said recognisaunce, 
and to be paid unto her within one wholl yere next en- 
sewinge after my decease. Jtem. My will and intent is, 
that yf my brother, William Tusser, doe accordinge unto 
the intent and true meaninge of this my last will and 
testament, well and trulye paye the foresaid severall 
summes of monye, before geven and bequeathed, unto 
Amye, my wyef, to Thomas my sonne, and to the rest of 
my children before. named, and alsoe doe from tyme to 
tyme, and all times hereafter, save and kepe harmeles my 
heires, executors, and administraters, and everie of them, 
of and from all trobles, chardges, and encumbrances, 
which maye at anye tyme hereafter come, rise, or growe, 
for or by reason of any manner of bonds wherein I stande 
bounde for or with him as suertie, that then I give and 
bequeathe unto him the summe of fyftie pownds, beinge 
the residue of the said summe due unto me by the force 
of the said recognisance before rehersed; and yf he doe 
not well and trulye performe the same, then I give the 
said fiftie pownds unto my executor of this my last will 
and testament. Jtem. I will that yf anye of my childrer 
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dye before they come to and accomplishe theire foresaid 
severall ages of xxi yeres, that then I will that his or 
theire parts or portions shal be distributed and equuallye 
divided to and amongst the rest of my other children then 
survyveinge. Jtem. I give and bequeathe unto the afore 
named Thomas Tusser, my s nd his heires, all 

i olde which I now 


those seven acres and a roode 
have lyinge in the parish on terton; to have 
and to holde the same, aft athe of Amye, my 
wyef, to him, his heires, and assignes for ever. tem 
give also to the said Thomas Tusser, my sonne, all 
estate and tearme of yeares as I have yet to come in a 
certain cl called Lawyer’s Close, lyeinge and beinge in 
the parish of Chesterton, which said close I have de- 
mised unto one William Mosse, for the tearme of one 
whole yere, begininge at the Feast of St. Gregorye last 
past, yeldinge and payinge for the same xxxvs. rente, 
which said rente I ck l yve to my said sonne 
Thomas, towards his bringinge up 1 learninge. tem, I 
give also to the said Thomas my bookes of musicke and 
virginalls. Jtem. The residew of ail my bonds, goods, 
and chattells, moveable and immovable, in Chesterton 
aforesaid e, beinge in this my last will and 
testament unl juat! 1, 1 giv t » Amye, | 
chardging all my debtes and funerall expenses, not 
amountinge unto above the summe of twentye marckes, 
And of this my last will and testament I constitute my 
said sonne, Thomas Tusser, my full and whole executor; 
and yf he happen to dye before he accomplishe his full 
, entye and one yeres, then I doe constitute and 

1 sonne, my executor; and 
xxi yeares, I constitute and make Edmond 
Tusser, my sonne, my whole executor; and yf yt happen 
the said Edmond to dye before he dothe accomplish and 
come to the age of xxi yeres, 1 do then make and con- 
stitute Amye Tusser, my wyef, my full and whole exe- 
cutor of this my last will and testament. ‘ i 
constitute, ordaine, and make one Edmond Moon, gent., 
father to the said Amye, my wyef, and grandfather to my 
forenamed children, my said trustie frend before m« n- 
tioned in this my said last will, guardian and tutor unto 
my forenamed children, 
this my last will and testament, unto whome I doe, next 
under God, comitte both my wyef and my forenamed 
children, trustinge assuredlye that he will take a fatherlv« 
care over them, as fleshe of his fleshe, and bone of his 
bones. 

“ These whose names be hereunder written beinge wit- 
nesses to this present last will and testament. ; 

Joun PLomMMER, 

of Barnard’s Inne, in the countye of Middlesex, gentleman. 
Ricuarp C.ive. 
Tuomas Jeve. 
James Blower. 
Witiram HyGearr. 


“ Mem. — That William Hygeart dwellethe in South- 
werke, with Mr. Towlye, copper smithe; Richard Clue in 
St. Nicholas Lane, free of the Merchant Tayler’s; 
Thomas Jeve, ironmonger; James Blower, servant, free 
of Clotheworkers. 
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“Sealed and delivered in 
above nam 


the presence of the parties 


Joun Boores. 
FRANCIS SHACKLETON, 
the Parson of St. Myldred’s, in the Poultrie. 
Joun PLomer. 
“Proved in the Prerogative Court of the Are hbishop of 
Canterbury, the 8th day of August, 1580, by his son, 
Thomas Tusser.” . : ; 
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supervisor and overseer of 


This will in all its provisions is very charac. 
teristic of the testator. I may add in conclusion 
that Mr. Clark, who has for many years past been 
a collector of rare old literature, of which he 
possesses a valuable collection, printed verbatim, 
at his private press in 1834, a few copies, of the 
original edition of 1557, of Tusser’s Hundreth 
good Poyntes of Husbandrie, in the preface to 
which he observes : 

“T am located within four or five miles of the n 
place of its author, and engaged in the very san 
suit that forms the subject of this work; and I) 
serve, that should my humble but accurate r f 
lusser attract but little notice, I shall ever feel a plea. 
sure and a pride in having been the means « 
giving the curious, and the public in general, oppor. 
tunity of justly appreciating the genius and worth of 
a man as our old ‘ right trusty ’ friend Thomas Tus 

Mr. Robert Baker, of Writtle, well known 
writer and lecturer on agricultural subjects, has 
observed that nearly all the proverbial philosophy 
published by Dr. Franklin in Poor Richard's Al- 
manac, and for which he has obtained so much 
credit, was in fact derived from Tusser. There 
is a mural tablet in Manningtree Church in re- 
membrance of this good old worthy, on which is 
inscribed the following inscription : 














* Sacred to the memory of Thomas Tusser, Gent., born 
at Rivenhall*, in Essex, and occupier of Braham H 
near this town, in the reign of King Edward the Sixth, 
where he wrote his celebrated poetical treatise, entitled 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, Xc. His 
writings show that he possessed a truly Christian s 
and his excellent maxims and observations on 
affairs evince that he was far in advance of the age in 
which he lived. He died in London in 1580, at the age 
of 65, and was interred in the parish church of St. Mil- 
dred in the Poultry, where the following epitaph, s ) 
have been written by himself, recorded his memory: 





* Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth, doth lie, 
Who sometime made the “ Points of Husbandry.” 
From him then learn thou may’st, here learn we must, 
When all is done, we sleep and turn to dust. 
And yet, through Christ, to heaven we hope to go; 
Who reads his books, shall find his faith was so.’” 

G. Biencowe. 
Manningtree. 





* It has been ascertained that the name of Tuss 
not occur in the parochial register at Rivenhall, v 
extends no farther back than 1634. Dr 
talented editor of his works, observes in 
notes thereon, that the familv has long 

Braham Hall, in 1460 the residence of Sir John Bral 

is about a mile and a half from Manningtree, and int 
parish of Brantham, where Tusser first introduced 

culture of barley, as we find him saying, — 





“ At Brantham where rye but no barley did grow, 
Good barley I had as many do know ; 
Five quarters an acre I truly was paid, 

For thirty loads’ muck on each acre l 





It is remarkable that tradition still points out the 
where it grew. 
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MILITARY BANDS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 

I have before me a ar dated July 2, 1793, 
written by the late Mr. W. Mattham, innkeeper 
of Lavenham, Suffolk, from Shis th the following is 
an extract: 

“ We have had four companies of the West Middlesex 
Militia quartered upon us for three days, consisting of 
three officers and forty-nine men, who had the best band 
I ever heard, —’tis worth mentioning to those who are 
lovers of superior music. It consisted of five clarionets, 
two French horns, one bugle horn, one trumpet, two bas- 
soons, one bass drum, two triangles (the latter played by 
boys about nine years old), two tambourines (the per- 
formers mu/attos); and the clash-pans by a real blacka- 
moor, a Very active man, who walked between the two 


mulattos, which had a very grand appearance indeed.” 


I may mention that Mr. Mattham was a much 
respected member of the West Suffolk troop of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and a competent judge of 
music. It is well known, that during a consider- 
able part of the last century, it was cus stomary in 
wealthy families to keep a black footman; we see 
this p leasingly illustrated by the “great painter of 
Hogarth: whether, in the words of 
Mr. Mattham, it was cons side red to have “a very 
grand appearance indeed,” I am unable to say. 
It : ippears, however, to have met with the con- 
currence of the learned Dr. Johnson, who kept a 
black servant, and bequeathed to him the greater 
part of his property. 

It was a practice disapproved of by the late 
Wi liat n Cobbett, who observer 1, in his charae- 
» manner: “ Blacks don’t smell like other 


mankind,” 





African race generally appear cheerful, 
contented, and happy, when under the influence 
of humane treatment. Many years since, being 
at New hag I observed groups of negroes em- 
ployed in discharging the carg of vessels: on 
10s Ham to raise the respec tive bales of goods, 
one of the party commenced singing the first 
words of a sentence resembling a glee or catch; 
which, being responded to by the —— produced 
altogether a ple asing degre harmony —re- 
minding me of a coup nlet in Tusser" s Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandr y: 

* Those servants are mostly useful and good, 

W ho sing at their work, like birds in the wood.” 





wa 


G. BLencowe. 
Manningtree. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 

Attention having been drawn in your valuable 
public ation by the Rev. Sparrow Simpson to his 
* Ad ditions and Corrections of Mr. Mannine’s 
list of monumental brasses remaining in England,” 

trust a very slight sketch of those left in Devon 
May not prove too lengthy for your pages. I 
send the first half of a list (which will be finished 
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in a subsequent Number). The parishes in the 
churches, of which brasses remain are arranged 
alphabetically for the convenience of reference. 


Atherington. A brass consisting of three figures, one a 
knight in plate armour and two ladies, commemorating 
members of the Bassett family. Date, A.p. 1586, 

Bigbury. The effigy of a lady in a heart-shaped headdress. 
The male figure has been removed. The slab is pow- 
dered with scrolls bearing “Jhu mercy,” “ Ladye 
helpe.” Date, ——. 

Braunton. Here is a very curious brass of Lady Elizabeth 
Bowcer, wyfe of Edward Cheechester, Esq. She is 
kneeling before a desk, and from her head, incised in 
the stone in w h the brass is embedded, is a cross. 
Date, August 23, 1548 

Chittlehampton. In this church is a brass consisting of 
three figures, a civilian and two females of the Cobleigh 
family. Date, 1480. 

Clist St. George. A bra 





of the seventeenth century, in 
memory of Julian Osborne, who is represented kneeling 
before a desk, on which is an open book. Date, 1614. 

Clovelly. In this church is a most curious brass of George 





Cary, who is represented in full arn ur save : hae 
the head being bare, w hand: ed in prayer. 
The figure is lving on a rnan acised cross, 
which has at its base a coat of arms, al cised, being 
three wings, two and one. There i inscription 
round which states it to have been the burial-place of 
Hugo Myghel. Michelstow bore, Sable, three wings 
urgent, two 1 on The cross and inscription are 


very much earlier than the brass, which bears date 
1540, Altogether this is a most curious monument. 
Dartmouth, St. Saviour’s Church. A very fine brass of 
Sir John Hawley and his two wives; date « 
This is engraved in Mr. Boutell’s Monu ntal Brasses 
of Engl nd, 
Dartmouth, St. 
heart-shaped headdress, without date or 
Dartmouth, St. Saviour’s Church. An eflig 
Staplehill, once mayor of the town, in a civi 








Church. A female figure in a 
inscription. 
Gilbart 


Saviour’s 





robe; a very good — = costume e is 
gone from the brass. He died on the 1 th F ~~ 6 
Dartmouth, St. Petroch’s Chur = A brass dated + 09, to 


the memory of John Roupe Merchant, in the costume 
of a civilian. 

Ermington. Here is a brass plate, on which ar 
figures, a male in a civilian’s dress, and two females 
kneeling at desks, on which are open books. They re- 
present William Strachleigh and Anne his wife, and 
Christian, their only daughter. Date, 1583. 

Eveter Cathedral. Were is the splendid brass of Sir Pet 
Courtenay, Knight of ‘the Garter, in full armour under 
a canopy. Date, 1455. This is engr _ Lin the Trans- 
actions of the E-xreter Diocesan Architectural Society. 
Here is also, in the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, a 
finely executed brass of William Langeton, a canon of 
that church. He is represented in a rich cope fastened 


three 











by a morse; from between the hands joined in prayer 
rises a graceful scroll, on which are these word Diie 


Jhi sedm acti mei noli me iudicare.” 

Filleigh. A brass to the memory of Richard 
who is re i veeling with a helmet and 
Y his feet. ‘Date, 1570, 


Fortescue, 


gcauntlet 








St. Giles, near Torrington. A fine brass of Alyenore Pol- 
a d. Date, 1430 

Haccomb Her ar n series of brass of the Carew 
family, five in number. The first is Nicholas Carew, a 
splendid figure in plate armour. Date, 1469 rhe 
second, Thomas Carew, in plate armour. Date, 1586 


The third, Maria Carew. Date, 1589. The fourth, 














Elizabeth Carew, A. p. 1611. The fifth consists of 
figures, and a long inscription to the memory of Thomas | 
Carew and Ann his wife, who died the 6th and 8th 
December, 1656. 

Harford. Here is a brass of Thomas Williams, Esq., in 
armour, his head bare, and resting on a tilting helmet. 
The date is 1566. 


Kentisbear. Here are two figures of John Whiting, in 
armour, and Anne his wife, dated 1629. 
W. R. Crasne. 


East Wonford, Heavitree, near Exeter. 





Hinor Hotes. 


Reference. — An established mode of reference 
saves writing, printing, space, and trouble. Why, | 
in this work, should not its volumes and pages be | 
signified only by Roman and Arabic numerals ? 
Ww hy would not (xi. 34.) do as well as (Vol. xi., 
p. 34.)? It would do better, for as vol. and p. 
would remain in other references, their absence 


would instantly point out that “ N. & Q.” is re- 
ferred to, and no other book. And every now 
and then it would save a line. M. 


Summer Climate of the Crimea. — In reference 
more particularly to the vicinity of Inkerman, 
Dr. E. D. Clarke says (vol. i. ¢. xviii. p. 440.), 
circa 1800 : 

“ Professor Pallas was among the number of those who 
became a victim to the consequences of their own too 
favourable representations. Having published his Ta- 
bleau de la Tauride, printed at Petersburg in 1796, in 
which he describes the Crimea as a terrestrial paradise 
(or, to use his own words in the dedication to Zoubof, as 
* Cette belle Tauride — cette province si hereusement dis- 
posée pour toutes les cultures qui manquent encore & 
lempire de Russie’), the 1 sent him to reside 
there, upon tate gave him; where we found 
him, as he If confessed, in a pestilential air, the 
dupe of sacrifices he had made to gratify his sovereign. 


mpress 








« Fevers are so general during summer throughout the 
peninsula, that it is hardly possib le to avoid them. If 
you drink water after eating fruit, a fever follows; if you 

fever: if, during the scorch- 


eat milk, or butter, a 
most trivial ne- 


eggs, 


ing heat of the day, you indulge in the 

giect of clothing, a fever; if you venture out to enjoy the 
delightful breezes of the evening, a fever; in short, such 
is the dangerous nature of the climate to strangers, that 
Russia must consider the country a cemetery for the 
troops sent to maintain its possession. This is not the 
case with regard to its native inhabitants, the Tartars; 


the precautions they use, added to long experience, ensure 
their safety. Upon the slightest change of weather they 
are seen wrapped up in sheepskins, and covered by thick 
felts, while their heads are swathed in numerous ban- 
dages of linen, or guarded by warm stuffed caps, fenced 
with wool.” — Vol. i. c. xxii. p. 571 


“The tertian fever caught among the caverns of In- 
kerman,” where he was temporarily separated for the 
Bishop Heber of a future day, “had rendered me so 


weak after leaving this beautiful spot, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty I could sit upon my horse. 
its violent paroxysms coming on afterwards at Yoursuf, 
I remained for some time extended upon the bare earth, 
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\in in the principal street of the village. Its peaceful and 

hospitable inhabitants regarded me as a victim of the 
plague, and of course were prevented from offering the 
| succour they would otherwise gladly have bestowed.” — 
Vol. i. c. xxi. p. 541. 


He adds : 


| The pale Peruvian bark has very little effect in re- 
| moving the complaint, but the red bark soon cures it.” — 


Vol. i. p. 502 n. 
T. J. Bucxrtoy, 


Lichfield. 


| 
Simon Wadloe.—In D'Urfey'’s Wit and Mirth, 
| or Pills to Purge Melancholy, vol. iii. p. 153., edit. 
1719, is a song entitled “ Old Simon the King.” 
| It is conjectured that the subject of it was Simon 
Wadloe, “the King of Skinkers,” who kept the 
Devil Tavern at the time when Ben Jonson and 
the Apollo Club met there. As to the song, there 
is nothing in it characteristic of the man; but it 
attributes to him the following two strings of 
aphorisms, each of them forming that kind of 
argument called by logicians a sorites 
“ Drink will make a man drunk, 
And drunk will make a man dry; 
Dry wili make a man sick, 
And sick will make a man die, 
Says old Simon the King. 
“ Drinking will make a man quaff, 
Quaffing will make a man sing; 
Singing will make a man laugh, 
And laughing long life doth bring, 
Says old Simon the King.’ 
J. YEOWELL. 


13. Myddelton Place. 


Astounding Geographical Facts.—In a “new 
edition, revised,” of a Compendium of Geography 
Sor the Use of National Schools in Ireland, I tind 

“ . 101.: 
| That North Shields is also called Tynemouth, 
That Sunderland is in Northumberland. 

ry That Leeds is between the Wharfe and the 
Calder. 

I _ ed hardly take the trouble to tell the readers 
of “N. & Q.,” that North Shields is a mile and 
a half from Tynemouth, that Sunderland is in 
Durham, and that Leeds is on the Aire, were it 
not for the sake of protesting against such gross 
inaccuracies on one page of a new and revised 
edition of one of a series of educational books, 
whose yearly circulation is said to be twenty 
thousand copies. Such a circulation should insure 
perfect accuracy. R. W. D., J.P. 

Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Historical Parallels.— Stiles, representative of 
the United States at the Austrian court, in his 
Austria in 1848-9, vol. i. p. 248., remarking on 
| the defeat of the late King of Sardinia, says: 
| What a striking instance of the uncertainty of all 

human affairs do not the events of these few days present 
; One week before, and the proud Piedmontese army, numl- 
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bering from fifty to sixty thousand men, extended from 
the upper Adige along the whole line of the Mincio to 
Mantua — every hill- -top fortified and bristling, with an 
army exulting in the consciousness of strength, superior 
in numbers to the enemy, and now scattered to the winds, 
so that no rappel or trump of war can call together one- 
third of their number. The King of Piedmont’s disasters 
were ascribable not only to his want of proficiency in the 
science of war, but to his utter ignorance or neglect of 
the very details of service, especially in the organisation 
of a good commissariat. At a moderate calculation, one- 
tenth of the Piedmontese, it was thought, fell not from 
the fire of the enemy, but from want of food and excessive 
fatigue. For three di ays, and during the hardest fighting, 
the troops were without proper supplies of food, men 
dropping from hunger on the road, because fresh troops 
were not detailed at the right moment, or necessary pro- 
visions seasonably furnished. Bread and corn, it is be- 
lieved, were sent at intervals to the men, but the wag- 
goners took to flight, and cutting their traces, escaped 
with their horses, leaving their loaded waggons in the 
road. The ammunition carts were said to have been de- 
serted in like manner. These things were not accidents, 
but criminal oversights, because sufficient escorts were 
not sent to control the drivers, or take their place in case 
of need.” 


He represents the condition and appearance of | 


the successful Austrians “ almost fit for parade,” 
under Radetzky, as forming a striking contrast to 
the “ soiled dress and fatigued looks of the Pied- 
montese ” (p. 259.), and (p. 251.) he recounts the 
way in which both Austrians and Piedmontese 
trifled with the mediating English and French 
ministers, at a time when Lamartine offered the 
protection of France to “ oppressed nationalities.” 


Army before Sevastopol will establish a parallel 
betwixt the condition of the English army in 1854 
and that of the Piedmontese in 1848; betwixt the 
Russians and French now, and the Austrians 
then; whilst the diplomacy of the English and 
French at Cremona, deceived by Austrians and 
Piedmontese in August, 1848, has its parallel in 
the affair of the Viennese Note of August, 1853, 
when those mediating powers were equally but 
more dangerously deceived by Turkey, Russia, 
and Austria. T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 


Shakspeare and his Descendants (?).—It may be 
interesting to some of your readers to learn that 
“William Shakspeare, of Knowle, in the county 
of Warwick,” was tenant to the precipe on the 
suffering a recovery in 12 Geo. II. I have no 
ground for supposing him related to Shakspeare, 
except the similarity of name, and the vicinage. 

Epen Warwick. 

Birmingham 


“ Win of ape. ”— Chaucer uses this expression 
in The Manci ipels Prologue : 


“T trow that ye have dronken win of ape.” 


Tyrwhitt has very properly cited a correspond- 
ing French: proverb : 
‘No. 303.] 


“Vin de singe.” To this 


| which knows nothing ; and, 
| is dumb’ (Is. liii. 7.). 
| as a lion, 
| earth; 


must be added that Le Roux de Lincy (Livre de 
Proverbes Francais, Paris, 1842, p. 157.) gives a 
proverb far more detailed than that quoted by 
Tyrwhitt. 

It may not prove uninteresting to the reader to 
learn, that the most ancient known source of this 
phrase is in a Talmudical parable, which is given 
in my Rabbinische Blumenlese (Leipzig, 1844), 
p. 192., the translation of which is as follows : 


“When Noah began to plant a vinevard, Satan came 
and asked him, * What dost thou plant here?’ ‘A vine- 
yard.’ ‘What property has it?’ ‘Its fruits are, green or 
dried, sweet and pleasant; wine is es of the fruits, 
which rejoiceth the heart’ (Ps. civ. 15.) ‘We shall,’ 
said Satan, ‘have a treat together.’ ae xl!’ said Noah. 
What did Satan? He brought a lamb, a lion, a pig, and 
an ape with him; slaughtered them in the vineyard, and 
let the earth drink up their blood. ‘Thereby he signified, 
that man, before he has tasted wine, is innocent as a lamb, 
1 sheep under the shearer, 
When he drinks moderately, he is 
and supposes that there is none like him on 
if he drinks above measure, he becomes as a pig, 


| and rolls about in nonsense, But if he is thoroughly 











drunk, he be eens as an ape; he hops about, and jabbers, 
knowing neither beginning nor end of his speech.” 


Leorotp DvuKEs. 





Queries. 
NAMBY PAMBY. 


I am desirous to ascertain all that is known of 


The Report of the Committee on the state of the | the authorship and literary history of the follow- 


ing broadsides : 
1. “Namby Pamby; or, A Panegyric on the New 
Versification address’d to A P » Esq., by Capt. 
Gordon, author of the * logy for Parson Alberony and 

The Humourist | s. |. v. “ 
“Ni amby Pamby’s _ 











to Captain Gordon [s. 1. 


3. “ «A Satyr to the Author of Namby Pamby, address’d 


” 


to Amb. P. 





ps, Esq., by a Lady, 1726. 
With respect to No. 1., I am aware that the 
initials “A P. * are intended for Ambrose 
Phillips, and that Namby Pamby was a nick- 
name frequently bestowed upon him; also that 
Henry Carey wrote a poem called Namby Pamby, 
in ridicule of Ambrose Phillips; but I wish to 
know whether Captain Gordon is a real or fic- 
titious name; whether the author of No. 1. is 
really the author of the pamphlet entitled A mo- 
dest Apology for Parson Alberoni, London, 1719 ; 
and whether this poem (No. 1.), which commences 
with the lines, — 
“ All ye poets of the age! 

All ye witlings of the stage! 

Learn your jingles to reform ; 

Crop your numbers, and conform,” 








is identical with the poem written by Henry 
Carey, which Th have never seen.” 


This poem is is by r Hs urry “Cares Lo and is is appent led to 
his oe onthologos, 12mo., 1777 of 
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Who is the author of No. 2.? It has a strong 
resemblance in style and manner to many of the 
productions of Swift. As it is not very long, and 
is probably not often to be met with, I may be 
excused, perhaps, for giving it at length : 


“ Nymphlings three, and three, and three, 
Daughters of Mnemosynee, 
Thrice, and thrice, and thrice again, 
I invoke your virgin train ; 
As ye make up nine in all, 
Just so often do I call. 
Haste and help me, fly with speed, 
Namby never had more need. 
Ev'ry bardling now throws dirt 
On my numbers quaint and curt. 
O my little Zeian numbers, 
Dreams of my poetick slumbers. 
What avail your Short, and Sweet, 
Tripling on your little feet ! \ 
If you’re kickt about the street, 
O my heart is broken, hey ho! 
Bring me crums of comfort, Clio, 
Terpe, Terpsi, *Hymnie, Cali, 
Melpi, ’Rato, ’Ranie, Thali, 
Join your forces all to ease me; 
See how many scriblers teize me! 
Scriblers Jrish, scriblers Exnglish,~ 
Rhyming rough, and chyming jinglish, 
Lev'ling all at me their pur. 
Cut, and cut, and cut, and cut, 
All because my verses are 
Witty, pretty, debonaire. 
All because that I can sing 
Like the linlet in the Spring, 
Chuckling, chirpling on the spray, 
Wood-note, wild-note roundelay. 
Bardlings tasteless, void of salt, 
Cry me down and find much fault; 
At my tuneful lines they're fluster’d, 
Soft as pap and sweet as custard, 
Now, the more to raise their spleen, 
Let me write on fairy Queen. 
Little subjects I will chuse, 
Fairy words and fairy muse ; 
Ands, and ofs, and thats, and its, 
Forming verse in little bits. 
Minced poems 1 will make, 
Criticks then their hearts will break ; 
That they may the more be vext, 
Flies and fleas shall be my next.” 


No. 3. is much inferior to either of the others. 
It is written under the presumption that Dean 
Swift is the author of No. 1. ‘Adds. 

Dublin. 


HAROLD, HIS WIFE AND FAMILY. 


I shall feel thankful to any of your readers who 
can answer the following Queries relating to the 
last Saxon king of England. 

Who was Harold's first wife, the mother of his 
two sons, Edmund and Godwin? We may con- 
jecture from the fact of Harold's flying to Ireland 
in 1048, when his family was proscribed by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and from his sons subse- 
raising an army there, that 





303. 


quently residing 


INO. od 








she was an Irish lady; but what was her name ? 
Whoever she was, Harold must have married her 
about that time, for his two sons appear upon the 
scene as young men twenty-one years later 
(1069). 

In 1065 Harold was unmarried, for William 
made him swear that he would marry his daugh- 
ter Adeliza. When Harold broke his constrained 
oath, he is said to have married a Saxon wife, the 
sister of Edwin and Morcar. What was her 
name? Can she have been the Edith (generally 
designated as Harold’s mistress) whose name is 
connected with an affecting scene on the battle. 
field of Hastings? Or was she the same as Lucy 
(a sister of Edwin and Morcar), who was, after 
the Conquest, given in marriage to Ivo Tailboys 
with the great estates of her family? Did Ha- 
rold have any children by her ? 

Three years after the battle of Hastings, Ha- 
rold’s son Edmund came to England with sixty- 
six vessels, and probably 5000 men, mostly Irish- 
men. This was the beginning of an insurrection 
in which the courage and energy of Harold's two 
sons was conspicuously displayed, but which, like 
all the other efforts of the Saxons, was eventually 
crushed by the Normans. Harold's sons after 
their defeat are said by Thierry (Norman Con- 
quest, vol. i. p. 207.) to have regained their vessels 
and set sail, deprived of all hope. What became 
of them after this? Did they return to Ireland, 
or did they follow the example of many of their 
exiled countrymen, and enter the service of the 
Byzantine emperor? That two young men of 
such high birth, courage, and energy should so 
suddenly disappear from the page of history is, to 
say the least, a singular circumstance. E. West. 





Minor Queries. 


Executors of Wills. — Can any of your readers 
inform me when these were first instituted? They 
were, it appears, quite unknown to the Roman 
Law. LEGuLEIvs. 


Piciure by Wilson.—I have in my possession a 
small painting (234 x 191 inches), in regard to 
which I desire some information. 

Its subject may be the neighbourhood of Tivoli, 
but I am inclined to think it is a composition. 

On the bank of a stream in the foreground is a 
group of three anglers. To the right stands a 
circular temple in ruins. Rising behind, to the 
right, are two high bluffs; separated by a falling 
rivulet, and surmounted by ruined buildings ; and 
in the distance may be seen the shadowing out- 
lines of the dome of St. Peter’s. On the back of 
the canvass is an impression in wax of the crest, 
arms, and motto of the Lysaght family, as borne 
by the Viscount Lisle. 
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The picture is in the style of the “English 
Claude ;” and I should be glad to learn that the 
monogram RW, which it bears, was affixed by the 
hand of Richard Wilson. Rupert. 

Baltimore. 


“ Maud,” by Alfred Tennyson.—Will one of the 
many readers of Maud be so kind as to explain to 
me the following line? Talking of “the long- 
necked geese of the world,” he adds: 

“ Because their natures are little, and, whether he tried it 


or not, 
Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of poi- 


sonous flies.” 
W. H. 
Thorpe Morieux Rectory, near 
Bildestone, Suffolk. 


Duchess of Marlborough.—She is described 
somewhere in pretty nearly these terms: “ Three 


furies reigned uncontrolled within her breast — | 


detestable avarice, sordid ambition, and uncon- 
querable pride.” Where does this passage occur, 
and what are the exact words ? F. 


Roman Catholic Bishoprics.—I shall be much 
obliged to any of your readers or correspondents 
who will inform me where I shall find an account 
of the archbishoprics and bishoprics of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
early part of the sixteenth centuries; and the 
modern names of the localities of these ecclesias- 
tical divisions. I particularly wish to know the 
districts to which the following titles refer: — 
1451, Bishop of Enachdunensis ; 1479, Bishop of 
Rathlin; 1498, Bishop of Carleus; 1512, Bishop 
of Maionen; 1518, Bishop of Argolicensis ? 

I am aware that I have copied the possessive 
termination to some of these titles, but I confess 
my inability to give the names correctly. 

Pisuey Tompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Bardon Hill, Leicestershire. — In the county of 
Leicester there is an elevation designated Bardon 
Hill, which is between 800 and 900 feet high. It 
is said the view from its summit is the most 
extensive in England, if not in Europe, owing to 
its central situation, and the comparatively flat 
nature of the surrounding country. From the 
mountains of Switzerland views of far greater 
extent in a given direction may of course be had, 
but the prospect is obstructed in other directions. 
In the case of Bardon Hill the range of vision is 
extensive in all but a few directions; so that 
from its summit the Wrekin in Shropshire, the 
Malvern Hills, Dunstable, Lincoln Minster, and 
even Snowdon, may be discerned,—such, at 
least, is stated in topographical works. It is 
added that seamen, when on the German Ocean, 


on the coast of Lincolnshire, can see the top of 
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| measurement. 


Bardon before they can descry the line of the 
English coast. I am farther told that the officers 
employed in making the Ordnance Survey, when 
on Snowdon, regarded Bardon as one of their 
landmarks, by means of which to make their ob- 
servations. As the distance must be nearly 
120 miles, this assertion seems improbable. May 
I ask any of your readers who have made tele- 
scopic observations, whether they can confirm any 
of the above statements ? JAYTEE. 


Length of Miles.—The reader of Leland’s 
Itinerary will probably have observed that his 
distances seldom, if ever, agree with modern 
His “ thence a five miles” is now 
nearer eight. In some instances the roads may 
have been altered ; but in many, where there has 
been no alteration, his statements are an inaccu- 
rate guide to modern travellers. Were English 
miles ever longer than they are now? And if so, 
when was the change made ? J. 


Staniforth Family. — In my collection of book- 
plates I have one of John Staniforth’s, of Ports- 
mouth, whose arms are, Argent, three bars azure 
on a canton or, a fesse and three mascles sable. 
Crest, a dexter gauntlet in bend, holding a sword 
rompu near the hilt, in bend sinister, ppr. 

My friend Mr. Daniel Parsons has in his collec- 
tion of book-plates one of the same arms impaling 
for femme, “ Or, a lion passant guardant gules, on 
a chief azure, three lozenges vairé, argent and 
gules ;” and below the motto scroll the letters 
H.S., one on each side. 

In Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales, p. 329., the 
same arms are given to William Staniford, Jus- 
tic. Com. Bane. Can any of your readers tell 
me if this family of Staniforth is a branch of the 
family of that name who were living at Darnall, 
near Sheffield, in 1390 (the 13th of Richard IL.), 
and if any representatives of this branch still exist 
bearing these arms? Any information relating 
to the family of Staniforth not already given in 
Mr. Hunter's History of Hallamshire would be 
gratefully received by K. 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem.—Does the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem still exist in this 
country? The king of Prussia revived the Order 
in his dominions in 1853; and I find a Scotch 
baronet, Sir Richard Brown, of Colstoun, is de- 
signated secretary of the British Langue of the 
Order. I also noticed the other day the death of 
a Mr. Banks, who was styled a Knight Commander 
If it exists, where is the pre- 
ceptory? I find in the Edinburgh Almanac, 

“The Military and Religious Order of the Temple, 
Duke of Athol, Grand Master.” 

This I presume to be connected with Masonry. 
It is stated to have been founded a.p. 1118. Some 
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years ago, I met the poet Charles Sillery (since 
dead) at a dinner party. He wore the Maltese 
Cross, and signed himself Knight of Malta. Does 
this Order still exist, and where ? Cacapore. 


Palindromon. —In a Minor Note by Dr. M1- 
cuetsen, Vol. x., p. 204., that gentleman states : 

“The palindromon changes the sense in the backward 
reading ; the versus cancrinus retains the sense in both in- 
stances unchanged.” 
I have always considered the following beautiful 
font inscription to be a palindromon; will your 
correspondent give his opinion, or state how his 
distinctive rule applies ? 

“ vebov avounuata un povay own.” 
S. Martyn. 


A Book-post Query.— Some one orders a book 
which is to be posted to him. It does not arrive, 
but it can be proved that the book was posted 
bearing the address and the requisite stamps. 
Who is to suffer, if the packet cannot be found ? 
While the new Post Office regulations last, this 
sort of thing will probably often occur. 

Booxkse.ter. 


William Booth, of Witton, near Birmingham 
(of whom honourable mention is made in Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, and also in Hamper’s Life of Dug- 
dale), was a barrister, much consulted by his 
Birmingham neighbours. Many of the letters sent 
to him were preserved in a book, which was saved 
from destruction by the late Prebendary Bucke- 
ridge, who found it at a butter-stall. It after- 
wards came into the possession of Canon Newland, 
a Shropshire collector, whose papers are supposed 
to have been dispersed. Can any of your readers 
say where this book now is? or where a volume 
by the’ same author, entitled Desvents of some 
Gentlemen and others, our Neighbours, in and about 
Birmingham, a.p. 1641, which Shaw the historian 
of Staffordshire found in the possession of Mr. 
Darwin of Derby, in 1791, may be found? A.D. 


“ ffarington,” “ ffolliott,?’ &c. — On what | 
principle is it that some persons whose names 
begin with f prefer two small letters to one large 
one by way of initial? Is any other letter of the | 
alphabet ever treated in the same way ? 


jj. ec. rr. | 


“ Philosophy of Societies." —I have been en- 
deavouring for some time past to procure a little | 
treatise which I saw advertised two or three years 
ago, and which I believe to have been entitled 
The Philosophy of Societies, and which entered 
upon the general theory of associations and social 
aggregations. Perhaps some of the correspon- 
dents to “N. & Q.,” several of whom must have 
met with the book in question, would kindly in- 
form me if I am correct in the title, and where I 
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| a meaning to the term. 


can procure it; or, indeed, any other work upon 
the same subject. Socivs. 


St. Jerome. —_ 


“ Jerome abhorred a woman as much as Mrs. Astel did 
a man; and detested and blackened matrimony and a 
wife, to extol and exalt that whim of his brain, virginity,” 


— Memoirs of Bunele, vol. ii. p- 252. 
The quotation then goes on to describe the de- 
testation with which St. Jerome owned he viewed 
every woman about to become a mother “ but as 
he reflected that she carried a virgin.” 
I have two copies of Jerome's epistles, and 
wish for an exact reference for the above matter, 
Who was Mrs. Astel? A character in some 
comedy, or a real personage ? Jd. K. kL. 


Piazzetta and Cattini.—I have four engravings 


of heads by the hands of Piazzetta and Cattini; it 


would appear there had been more, as one of mine 
is No.6. I have — 

No. 1. A youth listening to something in his 
hand. 

No. 3. A man resting his head on his right hand. 

No. 5. A man reading, having a key in his right 
hand, and a cap on. 

No. 6. A man with his left arm through the 
handle of a basket of fruit, and apparently 
thinking. 

They have been in my family very many years. 
Will some of your readers kindly inform me when 
the artists above flourished, and whether the prints 
are of any note, and the subjects? Of course, 
after so long, I could not complete the set. 

Ormond. 


“ Coney Gore.” —A peculiar topographical term 
to be found in most of the shires south of the 
Trent, is Coney gore; sometimes Coneygre, Cone- 


| gar, Conegare, Conegarth. I know of above fifty. 


In situation, they seem generally to denote a 
Roman origin. In frequency, they are nearest to 
Cold Harbour. Iam unable at present to assign 
Hype Crarke. 





flinar Queries with Answers. 
Mrs. P. Llewelyn's Hymns. — Can any of your 


| correspondents inform me where I can obtain Mrs. 


Penderel Llewelyn’s Hymns, translated from the 
Welsh of Williams of Pant-y-celyn ? B. 

[These Hymns were published by the late William 
Pickering, and may probabiy be obtained at Mr. Toovey’s, 
177. Piccadilly. } 

Octagonal Fonts. — There is said to be a font 
of Tecla, bearing verses by Ambrose, allusive to 
the early Christians’ preference for octagonal fonts, 
because six is the number of anti-Christ, and eight 
the number of true Christianity. Where, or who, 
is Tecla? What is the authority for this state- 
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ment ? ) y! 
pulpits as well as to fonts ? hey are commonly 
sexagonal. UpMInsTeER. 


[The octagonal form is thus recommended in the fol- 
lowing lines of St. Ambrose over the font of St. Tecla at 
Milan, before it was adorned by more modern magni- 
ficence : 

« Octachorum sanctos templum surrexit in usus. 
Octagonus fons est, munere dignus eo. 
Hoc numero decuit sacri baptismatis aulam 
Surgere, quo populis vera salus rediit 
Luce resurgentis Christi, qui claustra resolvit 
Mortis, et a tumulis suscitet exanimes.” 
The last lines explain the appearance of Christ’s resur- 
rection on fonts. Gruter, p. 1166.; Ciampini, pl. ii. 
p. 22.] 


Sir Samuel Shepherd.'— Is there any life or 
memoir of the late Sir Samuel Shepherd, late 
Solicitor and Attorney-General, and by whom ? 
Is anything known of Mrs. Susannah (?) Shep- 
herd, aunt of the above? Iam told she was a 
very highly talented schoiar. All 1 can learn is, 
that she was eighty years of age in or about 1810, 
and possessed property in Upminster in Essex. 

Upminster. 

[A long biographical account of Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
who died Nov. 3, 1840, will be found in the Law Maga- 
zine, Vol. XXvV. pp. 289—310. In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of February, 1810, p. 191., is a notice of the death of 
Mrs. Shepheard of Kelvedon, Essex, relict of the late 
Rev. George Shepheard, aged eighty-eight. ] 


Historye of Capt. Thomas Stukeley.— 

“The Famous Historye of the Life and Death of Cap- 
taine Thomas Stukeley. With his marriage to Alderman 
Curteis’ Daughter, and valient ending of his life at the 
Battaile of Alcazar. As it hath been acted. Printed for 
Thomas Panyer, 1605, 4to., pp. 41.” 

Above is the title of a play, in black-letter, of 
which, after a good deal of trouble, I have been 
unable to discover any mention whatever, Lowndes 
excepted, who gives the title, but can only men- 
tion one copy as having occurred for sale, namely, 
Rhodes's, 282. 10s. (presumed to be the one in 
question). It is not in Baker's Biog. Dram., nor 
have I been able to trace any other copy ina 
somewhat extensive series of sale-catalogues in 
my possession. Perhaps some of your contribu- 
tors may be able to render a little assistance as to 
the authorship and plot upon which it is founded ? 
_ There is a Stukeley of notorious character men- 
tioned by D'Israecli (Curios. Lit.) in connexion 
with Sir Walter Raleigh. Has this anything to 
do with the “ captaine ” in question ? H. C. 

Paddington. 

[A copy of this play is in the British Museum, and 
some account of the marvellous exploits of Thomas Stuke- 
ley may be found in Fuller's Worthies, and Wood’s Athena 
(Bliss), vol. ii. col. 266. Fuller styles him “a bubble of 
emptiness, and meteor of ostentation.” He was killed at 
the battle of Alcazar, August 4, 1578. There are four 
versions of a ballad in black-letter among the Roxburgh 
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| tion, vol. iii. p. 148. 





| 
Why did not this symbolism attach to | Ballads in the British Museum, vol. ii. p.60.; vol. iii. 


pp. 266. 516. and 528., entitled “The Life and Death of 
Thomas Stukeley, an English Gallant in the Time of 
Queen Elizabeth, who ended his Life in a Battel of the 
Three Kings of Barbary.” See it also in Evans's Collec- 
The individual noticed by D'Israeli 
in connexion with Sir Walter Raleigh was Sir Lewis 
Stukeley, an elder brother of the famous Thomas. } 


“ Homo nature minister et interpres.” —At p. 170. 
of Phillips’ Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-coast of 
Yorkshire, the author quotes the phrase, “‘ Homo 
nature minister et interpres,” as Linneus’. Is 
such the fact; and if so, where is it to be found ? 
Probably Linnzus used it as a quotation from 
Bacon. C. Mansriecp INGLEBY. 

[The phrase occurs in Bacon’s Novum Organum, to- 
wards the close of the prefatory chapter entitled “ The 
Distribution of the Work.” “ Homo enim nature minister 
et interpres tantum facit et intelligit, quantum de nature 
ordine, opere vel mente observaverit: nec amplius scit, 


” 


aut potest.” | 





Replies. 
“ MUNCHHAUSEN’S TRAVELS.” 
(Vol. xi., p. 485. ; Vol. xii., p. 55.) 


A French writer, in Za Revue Contemporaine, 
has recently claimed for France the credit of 
having produced the original of Baron Miinch- 
hausen’s Travels. The title of the French work 
—the substance of which is said to be quite the 
same with the Baron’s drolleries, and clearly of 
Norman and Gascon origin— is as follows : 

“ La Nouvelle Fabrique des excellents traits de vérité, 
livre pour inciter les resveurs tristes et mélancholiques & 
vivre de plaisir, par Philippe D’Alcripe, Sieur de Neri en 
Verbos.” 

This work had become so scarce that no copy of 
the first edition could be found to print from; and 
the new edition is copied from the reprint of 1732. 
German critics demur to this imputed parentage 
of their great boaster; and in reply to the sally of 
the lively Frenchman, that the soil of the German 


| mind is too heavy for the production of so light 


and lively a composition, they retort by saying, 
that although German literature at present wears 
a very morose and peevish aspect, it was not 
always so; for that humorous literature once 
flourished in Germany more than in any other 
country of Europe; as even an Edinburgh re- 
viewer confessed, when he said (vol. xlvi. 1827) 
that “four-fifths of all the popular mythology, 
humour, and romance to be found in Europe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, proceeded 
from Germany.” Gervinus remarks that the pith 
of the Baron's adventures is to be found in a boo 

very popular among the people, the fictitious 
Travels of the Finkenritter (Herr Polycarp von 
Kirlarissa), a work given to the world 200 years 
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before Miinchhausen saw the light. Some of the 
veracious Baron's stories are also to be found in 
Lange's Delicie Academice (Heilbr., 1665), under 
the head of Mendacia Ridicula. The Baron never 
intended, it is said, to print his comical adven- 
tures, which he was in the habit of repeating in 
social circles ; and was very much surprised when 
he knew that they had been published in England 
without his knowledge, by a learned but unprin- 
cipled German scholar of the name of Raspe, who 
had taken refuge in this country from the pursuit 
of justice, and was much employed in translating 
works from other languages. 

In further support of their claims to wit and 
humour, the Germans refer to their Reineke der 
Fuchs, and their Tyll Eulenspiegel; the latter of 
which has been translated into all the languages 
of Europe. From Eulenspiegel, the French have 
derived their own word Espieglerie ; and even the 
word Calembourg may be traced to the Austrian 
Eulenspiegel—the priest Wigand von Theben, 
surnamed the “Jester of Kahlenberg.” The 
reason why such injustice has been done to a 
highly important ingredient in the character of 
the German people, is said by a recent writer of 
their own to be this: because the literary history 
of Germany has been almost always written by 
men without any perception of the humorous, 
and who accordingly either pass it wholly by, or 
else bestow upon it very slight notice, which is 
deprived ‘of all freshness and life by being over- 
laid with the heavy lumber of university learning. 

Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 


My friend Mr. F. L. J. Thimm, in his Zitera- 
ture of Germany historically developed, 12mo., 
London, attributes the authorship of this work 
to — 

. K. K. A. Miinchhausen — who recited his Abenteuer 
in company to friends, who superintended their pub- 
lication — born 1759, died 1836.” 

Mr. Thimm, however, admits that on this point 
he has been led into error, and will consequently 
omit or modify the statement in the forthcoming 
edition of his useful little manual. I -merely, 
therefore, make this allusion to his work in order 
that those who may consult it on this point may 
not be led into error. 

[ have reason to believe that the following 
quotation from the Conversations-Lexicon will be 
found to contain a more correct and explicit ac- 
count of the book, its authors, translators, and 
compilers, than is to be found elsewhere : 

“ Miinchhausen (Hieronymus Karl. Fried. Freiherr 
von) aus der sogenannten Weissen Linie des Hauses, 
geboren 1720 auf dem viiterlichen Gute Bodenwerder im 
Hannoverischen, gestorb. 1797, gilt fiir einen der gréssten 
Liigner und Aufschneider, so dass nach ihm noch gegen- 
wiirtig alle grotesk komischen Aufschneidereien Minch- 
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hausiaden genannt werden. Er fand sein Hauptvergniigen 
darin, seine als russischer Cavallerie-offizier in den Feld. 
ziigen gegen die Tiirkei, 1737-39 erlebten Abenteuer, die 
er bis zum wunderbaren ausschmiickte, immer und immer 
wieder zu erziihlen. Dieses absonderliche Talent hatte 
ihm zwar in seinem Vaterlande schon weit und breit 
einen Namen gemacht, doch fand sich fiir die Friichte 
desselben zuerst in England ein Sammler und Heraus- 
geber. Die 1*¢ Sammlung von Miinchhausen’s Reisen 
erschien dort unter dem Titel: Baron Miinchhausen’s 
Narrative of his marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia (London, 1785). Dieses frivole Werkchen fand 
vielen Beifall, und wurde in 2 Jahren fiinf mal, zuletzt 
mit zahlreichen und umfangreichen Zusiitzen aufgelegt. 
Nach der 4%" Englischen Ausgabe erschien die 
deutsche Uebersetzung von Biirger, London, 1786, welche 
1788 eine vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage mit Benut- 
zung der 5° englischen zugleich aber mit verschiedenen 
Zuthaten des Uebersetzers, und wahrscheinlich auch 
Lichtenberg’s erhielt. Die englische Ausgabe von der H. 
Déring eine neue freie Uebersetzung unter dem Titel 
Miinchhausen Liigenabenteuer, 1846, erschienen liess, riihrt 
ohne Zweifel von dem als Mineralog und Archiiolog nicht 
unbedeutenden, seiner Zeit auch durch bebelristische Pro- 
ductionen bekannten, sonst aber iibelberiichtigten ehe- 
maligen Kasselschen Professor und Bibliotheker R. Z, 
Raspe (1737-94) her, der nach London gefliichtet war, 
und sich hier mit Schriftstellerei in mehreren Sprachen 
beschiftigte. 

“ Einige von Miinchhausen’s bekanntesten Jagd und 
Kriegsgeschichten finden sich schon, wenn auch in etwas 
ander und meist roher Gestalt in weit alteren Biichern, 
wie in Bebel’s Facetiea, aus denen sie nebst einigen anderen 
aus Castiglione’s Cortegiano, und Bidermann’s Uvopia, in 
T. P. Lange’s Delicia Acedemice, Heilbronn, 1765, iiber- 
gingen. 

“ Ausfiihrliches iiber Miinchhausen enthiillt Elissen’s 
Einleitung zur neuen Ausgabe d. Abenteuer, Goettingen, 
1849.” — Conversations- Lexicon, 10% Ausgabe. 

Southey asks : 

“ Who is the author of Miinchhausen’s Travels, a book 
which every one knows because all boys read it? 

“ Two of his stories are to be found in a Portuguese 
magazine, if so it may be called, published about four- 
score years ago, with this title . . Folhcto de Ambas Lis- 
boas. . . . . « It is not likely that the author of 
Miinchhausen should have seen these Folhetos; . . + - 
But it is probable that the Portuguese and English writers 
both had recourse to the same store-house of fable.” — 
Omniana, vol. i. p. 155. 

WituraM Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Mr. Breen will find some correspondence on 
the authorship of this book in Vols. ii. and iii. of 
“N.& Q.” I refer to the matter, partly for the 
sake of repeating a question to which no answer 
was given at the time of that correspondence: 
Who was the Englishman spoken of in the Percy 
Anecdotes as the author of Miinchhausen, and de- 
signated by the initial “ M.” (see “N, & Q, 
Vol. iii., p. 316.). J.C.R. 
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APPARITION OF “THE WHITE LADY.” 
(Vol. viii., p. 317.) 


Iam unable to answer C. M. W.’s Query as to 
the origin of her ladyship. But I append a cut- 
ting from the Morning Post, November 8th, 1854, 
in which is related the latest appearance of “The 
White Lady” to a member of the royal family of 
Bavaria. ‘The extract is headed — 


“ A German Legend. 


“The following extraordinary letter appears in the 
German papers : — 

«“*The Queen Theresa of Bavaria died of cholera at 
Munich on the 26th, as already known. I hasten to com- 
municate to your readers the following highly interesting 
and affecting details, of which I can guarantee the exact 
veracity : 

«“<«On the 6th of October, between eight and nine o’clock 
in the evening, two princes of the Bavarian royal family, 
equal in birth and relationship, were seated at tea in a 
room of the Aschaffenburg Palace. A folding-door divides 
this room from another apartment, and a smaller papered 
door separates it from the antechamber usually occupied 
by the domestics in waiting. Ofa sudden the latter door 
opened, and a lady covered with a black veil entered and 
made a low curtsey before the two illustrious personages. 
One of the princes, no little astounded, asked the lady if 
she were invited to tea, and, pointing to the folding-door 
leading into the tea-room (where the Queen and ladies 
were assembled), gave her to understand that she should 
enter. No reply, and the lady vanished through the 
small papered door. Both the illustrious personages were 


extremely agitated by this wonderful apparition, and its | 


mysterious disappearance. One of them immediately 
hastened to the antechamber to inquire of the servants 
about the mysterious figure. No one had seen it come or 
go, except Asyat, Queen Theresa’s body hussar, who had 
met it on the passage. No other trace could be dis- 
covered. Both illustrious persons narrated what had 
occurred, and it soon came to Queen Theresa’s ears, and 
she was so overwhelmed thereby that she became greatly 
indisposed, and wept during the whole night. t 
journey to Munich was fixed for the following day. All 
the luggage and half the servants were already on the 
road. To remain longer at Aschaffenburg was scarcely 
possible. Queen Theresa was filled with the most sorrow- 
ful forebodings. She asked several times if it were not 
possible to remain here. It would be too painful for her 
to quit Aschaffenburg this time. The mysterious and 
ominous Black Lady glided constantly before her imagin- 
ation. Somewhat calmed, at length, by judicious observ- 
tions, she at last sorrowfully commenced the journey, 
which it was not possible to postpone. But still, at Mu- 
nich, where she was at first slightly indisposed, but re- 
covered, her mind was preoccupied with the apparition 
of the Black Lady, of whom she spoke to many persons 
with trembling apprehension. She was sought to be con- 
soled by saying that the sentries on duty had seen the 
lady enter the palace. But all was in vain. The idea 
that the apparition of the figure had a sinister foreboding 
for her life never quitted her mind. Twenty days after 
the mysterious evening, Queen Theresa lay a corpse in 
the Wittelbacher Palace. Your readers are at liberty to 
judge of the incident as they please. I must, however, 


solemnly protest against any suspicions being thrown 
upon the exact truth of these facts, derived from the 
highest authority, as I took the above narrative rerbatim 
from the statement of the best informed persons before I 
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The | 


| malarious climate. 


| and these were the 


had the slightest. suspicion of the Queen’s death. The 
two illustrious persons narrated the circumstance of the 
apparition minutely to several persons, so that the whole 
town heard of it next morning, and on the same evening 


| the whole personnel of the palace and the soldiers on duty 


were strictly examined, and requested to state all they 
knew of the matter—a good proof that the occurrence 
cannot be set down among ordinary nursery tales.’ 

“ When King Frederick I. of Prussia was attacked by 
his last indisposition, he sat one evening, about dusk, in 
his chamber at the Berlin Palace. The folding-door 
suddenly opened with a crash of broken glass —a white 
figure, with dishevelled hair and bespattered with blood, 
rushed before him. ‘The White Lady ! the White Lady! 
My death is at hand,’ exclaimed the suffering King, and 
never completely banished the idea from his mind, al- 
though the figure was nothing more than his fanatic and 
insane Queen, a princess of Mecklenburg Schwerin.” 

Since reading the above I observed in The 
Times an account of the death of a woman at 
Wolverhampton, from fright, in consequence of 
seeing “ The White Lady” rushing up the steps 
leading from the cellar of a house there. a 
some correspondent can refer me to the paragraph. 

C. Mansrie_p INGLEBY. 





HEALTH OF TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 39.) 

Not coming under either of the classes Mr. 
Bares invites to discuss his well-timed Note on 
the health of tobacco manufacturers, I must sub- 
mit what I have to say as a non-professional, and 
merely state what has come under my own ob- 
servation. 

1849 was a terrible year to New Orleans, and 
the towns on the Mississippi River. To hear that 
populous districts were thinned, and in some in- 
stances whole households carried off in a night, 
occasioned but little surprise to those who had in 
former years seen the ravages of epidemics in this 
But, amidst the disease and 
death, there were some spots comparatively safe, 
tobacco manufactories. In 
New Orleans, while I was there, I had frequent 
opportunity of examining this interesting problem; 
and invariably found that, whilst cotton-dressers 
and sugar-refiners suffered with the rest of the 
inhabitants, the tobacco manufacturer was gene- 
rally exempt. But the term tobacco manufac- 
turer is, perhaps, too exclusive as a principal one 
in so interesting an inquiry. For practical pur- 
poses, it would be well to know how far man’s 
connexion with tobacco exempts him from various 
complaints. 

Besides cigar rollers, cut-and-dry choppers, and 
snuff-makers, there are those engaged in planting, 
attending, curing, packing, warehousing, and load- 
ing,—all being brought in different degrees of 
contact with the “weed.” On plantations, the 
negro and overseer are alike subject to the cholera, 
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and, indeed, to the same complaints as the neigh- 
bouring cotton-grower. In curing and drying 


| 


houses, the men are partially safe from epidemics, | 


and invariably free from lung complaints. But it 
is to the factory we must go to learn the full ex- 
tent of this singular preservative. Not until the 
leaf has been cured for some time, or at all events 
passed through the hogshead, do those neutralis- 
ing qualities show themselves; and it must be 
brought into continual contact with the men, and 
in a room or workshop of some kind, for them to 
be the subjects of its preservation. From this 


then it would appear, that only on certain condi- | 
tions, and in certain stages, is tobacco a protection | 
| state, —spirituous liquors, drunk freely by those 


from contagious diseases ; and the same security 
is offered I believe in tan-pits, where, in cholera 
times, a remarkable share of health is observable 
amongst the men employed. 


In tobacco countries the application of the leaf | 


in various ways forms the subject of several pre- 
scriptions. While hunting in the far west, if you 
are bitten by a rattle-snake, a tobacco leaf bound 
around the part will destroy any poisonous effects. 

Smoking before drinking impure river water will 
prevent the diarrhea. In certain unmentionable 
skin disorders, the washing of the parts with water 
having tobacco steeped therein will drive it away. 
These, and similar recipes, are common in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

But to the tobacco manufactories. From those 
who have been curious with myself in the matter, 
I learn that in all large towns, where tobacco 
factories are carried on, the same properties are 
observable. In London, the great tobacco guar- 
tier is Goodman's Fields ; and, that I might com- 
pare notes with those already gained in America 
and the West Indies, I have several times made 
minute inquiries in that vicinity. The manufac- 
turers there —mostly enterprising Jews—describe 
their men as being remarkably free from lung 
complaints, skin diseases, and affections of the 
liver ; although I think I heard of a few instances 
where torpidity of the latter organ was complained 
of. Many of these men use oil as a part of their 
diet, agreeably to the custom of their race, and 
enjoy health superior still to those who do not 
take any. This, of course, is another interesting 
problem which has of late just been hinted at and 
then dropped. But one thing is observable in all 
cigar and tobacco factories, the men neither are 
nor look cheerful ; they rarely enjoy those bright 
animal spirits which other occupations induce. 
The sports of the field have scarcely any attrac- 
tion for them; they are frequently noisy at the 
“board,” and a whole factory full may sometimes 
be heard shouting the same song; but it is a very 
different affair to a chorus round the capstan, or 
the melody a dozen negroes make whilst plying 
their hoes or picking off the suckers from the 
tobacco plants. : 
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A tobacco manufacturer is seldom high, he js 
seldom low; he appears to have entered that 
middle state of existence which some think the 
most enviable. His trot may be called the “joe 
trot.” He rarely figures as a declaimer, rarely 
gets drunk and alarms the neighbourhood of his 
residence. What he invariably does, is to liye 
contentedly, and without grumbling ; and consents 
to undergo a pickling in tobacco, to perhaps the 
slight deadening of his nerves, the undoubted 
weakening of his mind and strength of will, for 
the sake of preserving his skin, liver, and lungs 
from frequent epidemics. io 

There is one fact which it may be as well to 


in a tobacco factory, soon destroy the conserving 
effects which they might otherwise enjoy from 
their calling. 

Another peculiarity still more remarkable is 
this, —the ordinary nervous distrust which smok- 
ing induces, and which proves perhaps the pleasure 
of the pipe to lay more in the anticipation than 
in the act itself, is seldom experienced by those 
who are engaged manipulating the “ weed.” In- 
deed, I have heard it remarked, that where a man 
could not indulge in three pipes a day without 


| feeling symptoms of indigestion, he could double 


the number after he became employed by a tobac- 


| conist, and feel none of the old symptoms. 


J. C. Horrtey. 
151. Piccadilly. 





INSCRIPTIONS ON BELLS. 
(Vol. xi., p. 210.) 


At Christchurch, Hants, are the following le- 
gends of the fourteenth century on two bells. 
There are eight in the fine peal : 


5. “Sit . nobis. omen . Touzeyns . cum . cit . tibi. 
nomen. 
Virtus . campane . faciat . nos . vivere . sane. 


6. “ Assis . festivus . pestes . pius. ut . fugat . Agnus. 
Mox . Augustinus . nec . dum . resonat . preco . 
magnus.” 


They may perhaps be thus Englished : 

5. “ Be ours the omen: since thy name is All Saints: 

May the virtue of the bell make us live in health. 

6. “Come soon, kindly (Saint); that the holy Lamb 
may drive away plagues: not yet sounds the great 
preacher Augustine.” 

The priory was dedicated to St. Augustine ; and 
so it appears was this bell, here called, from its 
solemn sound, herald or preacher. 


At Gloucester cathedral : 


5. John. “In multis annis resonet campana Johannis.” 
6. Mary. “ Sum rosa pulsata mundi, Maria vocata.” 
4, “ Sit nomen Domini benedictum.” 

2. Peter. “Sancte Petre, ora pro nobis.” 
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At Woburn: 
9. “Johannes Lenglon, Episcopus Lincola: Ave Maria, 


gratie plena, Dominus tecum., F 
Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 





Bells in the Tower of the Chapel at St. Michaels | 


Mount, Cornwall. — The following is a copy of the 
inscriptions, and the sizes of the bells: 
No. 1. 3 feet diameter : 
“ Soli, Deo, deuter Gloria. 1640. 
No. 2. 2 feet 9 inches diameter : 
« Filius est Deus. 
% Raphael % Sancta Margareta. Ora pro nobis. 
Ordo Archangelorum.” 


No. 3. 2 feet 6 inches diameter : 


“ Spiritus Sanctus est Deus. 
% Gabriel & Sancto Pauli. 
Ordo Virtutum. 
Maria.” 


No. 4. 2 feet 3} inches diameter : 
“ Charles and John Rudhall Fecit 1784.” 


No. 5. 2 feet 2 inches diameter: 


J.P” 


Ora pro nobis. 


“ Come away, make no delay.” 
No. 6. 2 feet diameter : 
“ Ordo Potestatum.” 


Nos. 2, 3, and 6, are of the same date, the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. 

Nos. 1, 4, and 5, are probably recasts of older 
bells, which made up the set of six. 

Can any of your readers furnish inscriptions for 
the last-mentioned bells, which would be in har- 
mony with the other three bells, viz. No. 2, 3, 


=) 
and 6. ? Jas. P. St. Ausyn. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gutta-percha Baths. —1 send you a gutta-percha bath 
similar to the one mentioned by Mr. MAxwe tu Lyre, in 
Vol. xi., p. 471. 

The first bath that I invented and made, about two 
years ago, was simply an open tray, with one of its ends 
formed into a large cell, to receive the fluid contents 





when the opposite end was raised until the tray stood | 


vertically upon the cell. 
bottom of the tray, face upward, and prevented from slip- 
ping into the cell, when the bath was raised, by two studs 
cemented on the bottom. This is exactly Mr. Lyre’s 
plan, ‘ 

The bath accompanying this Note I made about eigh- 
teen months ago, and designed it for flooding the plate, 
While laid face downward. It appears to have several 
advantages over the first: it works with greater cer- 
tainty, covering the whole plate by the use of a much 
smaller quantity of fluid; and the plate is less liable to 
be injured by dust or deposit in the solutions. A narrow 
rim is fastened along two sides of the tray to support the 
plate about one-eighth of an inch from the bottom, and 
leave room for the fluid to pass beneath it. 


the tray vertically on the bottom of the cell, and you will 
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The plate was laid upon the | 


Now stand | 


| 


find the top of the cell is closed, except an opening one- 
eighth of an inch wide, along the bottom of the tray, 
extending the whole width between the two side rims. 
When tried in this state the fluid comes out in gushes; on 
depressing the tray, every time a bubble of air squeezes 
itself under the cover; but by boring a small hole in the 
middle of the top, the flow is made beautifully equable, 
running evenly under the plate, and driving before it any 
air-bubble or impurity. 

These baths were made for the purpose of working in- 
side the camera; but I abandoned them, from their lia- 
bility to receive more dust, &c. than the vertical ones. 

I claim no merit for these simple inventions, and trouble 
you rather to remind other claimants that when a dozen 
men of ordinary ingenuity meet with the same difficulty, 
it is very probable that two or three of them may, by 
pursuing the same train of thought, overcome it by pre- 
cisely the same means, without being chargeable with 
pilfering from each other. Sam. CARTWRIGHT, 


Deepening Collodion Negatives. —In Vol. ix., p. 282., 
Mr. LeacuMAN recommends the iodide of cadmium for 
this purpose. Will you have the goodness to ask him if 
he still recommends the same in preference to any other 
application? and if so, of what strength the solution 
should be? M. P. M. 


Old Collodion, — In Vol. xi., p. 390., you did me the 
favour to insert a Note of mine on this subject, wherein I 
stated that early this spring I added together numerous 
samples of old collodion of last summer’s make, consisting 
of portions of almost every variety, in the whole amount- 
ing to nearly fourteen ounces, and that this mixture had 
proved, in my hands, the best collodion I ever used, al- 
though many, or in fact the greatest number, of the sam- 
ples individually were worthless. 

My object in communicating this Note is to confirm the 
former assertion, as I find the same of the most excellent 
quality, as I have proved by many hundred examples 
since March last. I would therefore recommend your 
friends never to throw away their old collodion. 


M. P. M. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Richard Kent, Esq. (Vol. xii., p. 46.). — From 


some old deeds lately in my hands, I extracted a 
few notes which may be useful to J. K. In 1684, 
the mortgage of a farm between Chippenham and 
Corsham, in co. Wilts, was assigned to Sir Robert 
Dillington, Bart., of Knighton; Richard Kent of 
London, and Robert Rewes of London. In 1685 
Richard Kent is described as “ of Corsham, Esq.” 
He was elected M.P. for Chippenham, Aug. 25, 
1685; when he made that borough a present of 
the expenses incurred in obtaining a new charter 
three years before. He seems to have been 
knighted, and to have died before 1698: as an in- 
denture, dated in that year, mentions — 

“ John Kent, second son of Robert Kent, late of Bos- 
combe, co. Wilts, and nephew to Sir Richard Kent, Knt., 
late of Corsham: John Kent the elder, brother and heir 
of Richard Kent, and Nicholas Fenn of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, surviving executor of Richard Kent.” 

The estate of Richard Kent had been ordered by 
the Court of Chancery to be sold. A pedigree of 
Kent of Boscumbe, with a few extracts of the 
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name from the registers of that parish, may be 

found in Sir R. C. Hoare’s Modern Wilts, * Hun- 

dred of Amesbury,” p. 115. J. E. Jackson. 
Leigh-Delamere, Chippenham, 


Simile of a Woman to the Moon (Vol. xii., 
p. 87.).— The lines here quoted remind me of 
the following epigram written by Richard Lyne, 
who was a Fellow of Eton. They have not, I 
believe, been printed. 

“ Femina ad Lunam comparata.” 
“ Luna rubet, pallet, variat, nocte ambulat, errat, 
Ic quoque Fcemineo propria sunt Generi. 
Cornua Luna facit: facit hae quoque Feemina: mutant 
Quolibet hac tantum mense, sed Illa die.” 
BRAYBROOKE. 
Audley End. 


After the first twelve lines, as set out by your 
correspondent, the lines run thus: 

“ Sav, are not these a modish pair, 
Where each for other feels no care? 
Whole days in separate coaches driving. 
Whole nights to keep asunder striving. 
Both in the dumps in gloomy weather, 
And lying once a month together. 

From him her beauties close confining, 
And only in his absence shining ; 

Or else she looks like sullen tapers ; 
Or else she’s fairly in the vapours; 


Or owns at once a wife’s ambition, 
And fully glares in opposition. 
In one sole point unlike the case is— 


On her own head the horn she places.” 
H. E. N. 
Bells of Cast Steel (Vol. xii. p- 87.).— Bells of 
cast iron have been made at Dundyvan Iron 
Works, near Glasgow, of a very large size. The 
iron is mixed with a very small proportion of tin 


(I believe) as an alloy, and the result is a very | 


sonorous metal; but so extremely brittle, that a 

very large one, cast at Dundyvan for the Hyde 

Park Exhibition, was cracked accidentally by a 

workman who gave it a knock with a small ham- 

mer. ‘The sound was said to be equal to that of 

most bells of its size. R. G. 
Glasgow. 


Wines of the Ancients (Vol. xii., p. 79.). — The 
wines of the ancients were not always largely 
diluted with water, as your correspondent F. 
imagines. Pliny, Nonnius, Athenreus, Varro, and 


other classical writers who treat on the subject of | 


wines, inform us that the wine required for im- 
mediate use and the ordinary consumption of the 
family was the simple juice of the grape, clarified 
with vinegar, and drawn from the barrel as 
wanted. A strong and sweet wine was obtained 


from the juice of the grape, crushed by the naked | 


feet instead of the press. This was put to boil, 

and continually stirred until one-third of the 

liquor was evaporated, when it was called ca- 
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renum; when only half remained it was termed 
defrutum ; and lastly, when it was reduced to one- 
third in quantity, and of a consistence similar to 
honey, it took the name of sapa. This substance 
was still farther desiccated by exposure to the 
sun and to smoke, and by long keeping. Some 
of the gastronomes of antiquity produced on their 
tables certain wines which had so far dried up in 
the leather bottles, that they were taken out in 
lumps (Aristotle) ; others placed in the chimney 
corner became in time as hard as salt (Galen), 
Petronius speaks of wine of a hundred leaves 
(Petron., c. 34.) ; and Pliny tells us that guests 
were served with wine more than two hundred 
| years old, which was as thick as honey and ex- 
ceedingly bitter. Wine of this description must 
necessarily have been diluted, not only to reduce 
its strength, but to render potable. It was used 
to give body to weak wines, and it served as the 
basis of several beverages in great repute amongst 
the ancients. The Falernian wine was not drunk 
until it had attained its tenth year; then it was 
possible to drink it undiluted. At twenty years 
old it could only be mastered by being mixed 
with water. If older it was intolerable; it at- 
tacked the nerves and caused excruciating head- 
ache. (Atheneus, i. 48.) It does not appear that 
the art of distillating alcohol was known to the 
classical disciples of Bacchus. J. S. Coyne. 


A Sermon on Noses: Shak speare’s Autograph 
(Vol. x., p. 443.).— Annibal Caro is the supposed 
author of that “Sermon on Noses,” “ La Diceria 
de’ Nasi,” which, in the edition of the infamous 
Ragionamenti dell Aretino, published in 1584, is 
subjoined to that chef-d’eurre of impudence, 
lewdness, and depravity. La Diceria is a drol- 
lery not of the nicest kind, written in the Ral 
laisian strain, and quite worthy to be printed 
“ nella citth di Bengodi.” I am ignorant whether 
the author of Tristram Shandy, when he wrote his 
celebrated Chapter on Noses, had in his eye (n- 
nibal Caro's lucubration ; he certainly had perused 
with great care Taglicozzi’s (1597) or Taglia- 
cozzo’s chirurgical encomiums on the dignity, 
gravity, and authority of noses. I think he could 
have made good use too of Kornmann’s chapter 
(De Virginitate, § 77.), “ Num ex longo et acuto 
naso presumatur virgo iracunda ?” and of the 
devout speculations of Mademoiselle Bourignon 
about the noses of Adam and of Eve. ‘There are 
some Pious Meditations of J. Petit (no date, in 
8vo., black-letter) on the Nose and the Two Nos- 
trils of the Holy Virgin, which are worth noticing, 
as well as Theophile Raynaud's (the Jesuit) great 
review of noses, contained in his Laus Brevitatis. 

As to the real or pretended autograph of Sh ik- 
speare, I leave it of course to the sentence of the 
connoisseurs; this I must only add, as a fact 


| rather worth submitting to their acumen, that i 
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the old Mazarinean Library, Paris Institut, there 
exists a copy of Sir T. Harrington's curious tract, 
The Metamorphosis of Ajax, another drollery of 


the same era (not of the same stamp), on the | 


title-page of which one may read, written in a 
very good hand of the sixteenth century, the word 
William, quite legible, under a slight dash of the 
pen, and the letters S..p..e, more effectually 
concealed under a more vigorous stroke of the 
same hand and the same ink. 

Paitarrre Cuasves, Mazarinzus. 


Paris, Palais de l'Institut. 


Beating the Bounds (Vol. xi., p.485.). — Feel- 
ing sure that you will have a multiplicity of 
answers to this question, I shall content myself 
with referring R. P. to Brand's Popular Antiqui- 
ties, (Knight’s edition, vol. i. pp. 116—124.) ; 
Hone's Year-Book (October 8.) ; Hone’s Every- 
Day Book (May 12.); Wheatly’s Illustration of 
the Book of Common Prayer (Oxon, 1846, p. 202.). 
Also in the churchwarden's accounts for the parish 
of Ecclesfiéld, are the following entries : 


“1680. Spent at the preambulation, 6s. 8d.; payde for 


bread and ale for those that went with the presession at 


Shiergreene Cross, 6s. 8d.” 


J. Eastwoop. | 


Eckington. 


The origin of the custom of “beating the bounds,” 
or perambulating the limits of the parish, which still 
prevails in the east, and other parts, as well as in 
the west of England, was from the ancient prac- 
tice of walking round in solemn religious proces- 
sion, chanting the Litanies, on the three days 
before Ascension, commonly called the three 
Rogation days. In the Catholic Church, the Lita- 
nies are still sung or recited on those days, and 
also in procession, where this is practicable. 

F. 


C. H. 


Method of taking out Ink (Vol. xii., p- 29.).— | 


A small quantity of oxalic acid, or muriatic acid, 
somewhat diluted, applied with a camel's hair 
pencil, and blotted off with blotting-paper, will in 
two applications quite obliterate any traces of 
modern ink. By the aid of oxalic acid, I have 
restored a page on which an inkstand had been 
upset to almost primitive purity. 

WituiaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


The following passage, which seems to answer 
J. P.'s Query referred to above, caught my eye 
yesterday whilst looking for something else in 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol.ii. Not having the 
opportunity of trying the method referred to, I 
can only give the passage verbatim : 


_“M. Chaptal remarks, that, since the oxygenated mu- 
natic acid had been found capable of discharging the 
colour of common writing-ink, both from parchment and 
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paper, without injuring their texture, it had been fraudu- 
lently employed,” &c. &c. 
J. Eastwoop. 


Absorbent Paper (Vol. xii., p. 87.).— In an- 
swer to the inquiries of C., I beg to inform him, 
that if he will dissolve a drachm of alum in three 
ounces of spring water, and sponge the paper with 
it; when dry, it will bear writing upon without 
blotting. 

He may also write on absorbent paper with 
common ink, if he mixes gum-water with it. 

F.C. H. 

Having had much experience in foreign books, 
and the papers on which they are printed — more 
particularly noticing the absorbent nature of 
modern German works—I would advise C. to 
make his notes upon their margins in pencil, a 
card being introduced under the leaf to make the 
line clear and sharp; as I do not think anything 
could be done to impart size to the paper of a 
bound book, without injury to its appearance. 

Books may be with ease sized prior to binding, 


| and the paper materially strengthened. 


Luxe LIMNER. 


Stained Glass Picture of Blessed Virgin (Vol. xi.» 
p- 466.).—If the picture referred to be intended 
for the Blessed Virgin and Divine Infant, the toy 
described by L. J. B. is very remarkable and un- 
usual. 

A toy mill is the emblem of the infant St. James 
the Less, as represented among the highly-finished 
paintings on the screen of Ranworth Church, 
Norfolk ; and referred to by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Husenbeth, in his useful book of reference, Em- 
blems of Saints, by which they are distinguished 
in works of art (pp. 74—78.). I suspect that the 
figure holding an Agnus Dei is intended for St. 
John Baptist, he being almost always so repre- 
sented. C. A. B. 


In answer to L. J. B. on “Stained Glass Pic- 
tures of the Blessed Virgin,” I would remark that 
representations of toys are not uncommon in pic- 
tures of the childhood of our Blessed Lord. For 
example : 

1. In an early Byzantine painting I have, our 
Lord is painted with a twisted stick, probably a 
sugar-stick, in his hand. 

2. He is represented blowing bubbles from a 
mussel-shell on a stick in one of those beautiful 
early pictures lately placed in the National Gal- 
lery. This is very prettily treated in Wierx's 
Vita et Passio Dei, where an angel is playing with 
Him. 

3. In A. Wierx's print of Virgo Matre, he is 
represented with a windmill on a stick, like the 
toy of the same kind we still see used. 

4. Ina print of M. Sadlee, He has a sort of 
chaplet with which he is playing. 
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Instances of his playing with birds, fruit, and | fold nature of the Godhead, an idea whose univer- 
| sal diffusion indicates an origin of the most remote 


flowers are common enough. Akin to these ex- 
amples may be mentioned the instances of angels 
in the form of children playing near our Lord, as: 

1. In Albert Durer’s large Passion, The Na- 
tivity, in which one angel is running with the 


cross revolving on a stick (a common toy in those | 


days). 


2. In Biblia Sacra, Lugduni: Bouille, 1541, 


p. 473. b, is an angel playing near our infant Sa- 
viour’s head, with a toy in the shape of a Catherine- 
wheel. The print is much earlier than the book. 
Many other instances might be given. 

Joun C. Jackson. 

Clapton. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel (Vol. xi., pp. 184. 514. ; 
Vol. xii., p. 54.).—In a rare little book now be- 
fore me, entitled Secret Memoirs of the Life of 
the Hon. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Knt., §c., by an 
officer who served under that admiral, and dedi- 


cated to “The Hon. my Lady Shovel,” 12mo., | 
| 


London, 1708, it is stated at p. 3.: “ He was born 
at a small town near Clay, in the county of Nor- 
folk.” Whether this was Cockthorpe does not 
appear; but if that place be near to Clay, this 
statement serves to strengthen its pretension to 
the distinction claimed for it. J.D. 


The Sphinx (Vol. xii., p. 88.).— The wide dif- 
fusion of this mystical figure seems to indicate 
that it had some more profound and general sig- 
nification than the overflow of the Nile. Modern 
writers mostly reject this interpretation, even in 
Egypt, and consider it emblematic of the kingly 

ower. I believe it was more probably an em- 


| 


(probably antediluvian) ~~ 
The globe with wings and serpents, also very 
widely diffused, seems to represent the same idea, 
and to be only a variation of the symbolic figure. 
Epex Warwick. 
Birmingham. 


Knights Hospitallers in Ireland (Vol. xi. 
p. 407.).— Possessions belonging to the Order of 
Malta in Ireland, before the abolition of the Reli- 
gious Orders by Henry VIII., may be found in 
Boisgelin’s History of Malta, vol. iii. pp. 210—212., 
edit. 1804. W. W. 

Malta. 

[We have omitted the extract, as this work may be 
found in most public libraries. Under the county Down, 
Boisgelin notices the “ Territory of Orders, Commandery 
of St. John the Baptist, founded by Hugh de Lacy in the 
twelfth century.” ] 


Uncertain Meaning of Words (Vol. viii., p. 439.). 


| — Your correspondent A. B. C. might have added 


| same meaning. 


lem of the Supreme Deity, as Layard suggests in 


his first work on Nineveh. 


It is an error to say that the Egyptian sphinx | 


combined the head of a virgin with the body of a 
lion. This was the later Greek sphinx, after the 
7 idea of its mystical meaning had been 
ost. “The Egyptian sphinx was invariably 
male,” and united the body of a dion with the head 
of a man, surmounted by a serpent (Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egypt, 2nd Series, vol. i. p. 146., and 
Faber's Mysteries of the Cabiri, vol. i. p. 209.). 
This tri-formed monster occurs in many other 
countries besides Egypt, viz. in Assyria, with the 
head of a man, the body of a lion or bull, and the 
wings of a bird or of a seraph, the flying-serpent. 
In Persia and Etruria the same (Chardin's Travels, 
and Dennis’s Etruria, vol. i. p.51.). In Lycia, as 
the woman, lioness, and seraph (Fellowes’s Lycia, 
and sculptures in the Lycian room in the British 
Museum). It also occurs among ancient Chinese 
religious emblems (Kempfer’s Japan, vol. i. 


p- 182.), and likewise in India (Maurice’s Jndian | 


Antiq., vol. iv. p. 750.), and may be seen in the 
paintings of the ancient Mexicans. Its invariable 


triple form exhibits the primitive idea of the three- 
' 
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to his instances of words of different meaning ap- 
plied to express the same idea: we say of a news- 
paper, that it contains “the latest intelligence ;” 
or, that it has “the earliest intelligence ;” both 
phrases being intended to convey precisely the 
“ Your news is late,” means that 
it is stale ; but “ He brings all the date news” ex- 
presses the very reverse of tardiness. J.S.C, 


Proverbs (Vol. xi., p. 299.). — As the chief part 
of the proverb cited by ux. is alliterative, it is pro- 
bable the third line was likewise so anciently, and 
it would run thus: 

“ To a red man reade thy reed, 
With a browne man breake thy bread, 
At a white man draw thy whittle.” 
The fourth line is likewise probably modern, and 
should be omitted. Hype Crarke. 


Table of Forbidden Degrees (Vol. xi., p.475.).— 
By “ Matthew, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
is meant Parker, under whose authority the table 
was published in 1563. The XCIXth canon of 
1603 orders that “the aforesaid table shall be in 
every church publickly set up and fixed at the 
charge of the parish.” Copies such as that 
described by A. R. M. are not uncommon. The 
dresses in the engraving are much like those in 
the old illustrations of the Spectator, and evidently 
belong to the last century ; but whether we must 
understand “ John, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” to mean Potter (a. p. 1737—1747) or 
Moore (a. p. 1783—1805), I do not venture to 
determine. J.C.R 

Fanatics of the Cevennes (Vol. xi., p. 487.).— 


B. H. C. may be referred to the Histoire des Pas- 
teurs du Désert, par N. Peyrat, Paris, 1842, 2 vo-s. 
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Svo. I think there is an English translation pub- 
lished two or three years ago; and in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, about 1845, may be found an 


Macpherson, of the Inner Temple, now Master in 


Equity at Calcutta. J.C. R. | 


Buchan's Ballads (Vol. xii., p. 21.). — Buchan’s 
collection is celebrated by Sir Walter Scott, in his 


last Introduction to the Border Minstrelsy (Poet. | 
Works, vol. i. p. 87., edit. 1833); a fact which one | 


might have supposed suflicient to make the book 
known to all persons interested in such literature. 
The account which Mr. Grunprtvie gives of Mr. 
Dixon's —— is therefore very surprising 
tome. But I take the liberty of hinting to Mr. 
Grunptvic, that the Ancient Ballads lie under 
some suspicion, notwithstanding Scott's opinion in 


favour of their genuineness. At least I was told | 
soon after the appearance of the work, and in Mr. | 


Buchan’s own part of Scotland, that many of the 
pieces were manufactured by two very young 
men (beth since known for better things), who 
amused themselves by imposing their productions 
on that not very critical or judicious editor. 
Perhaps the mention of this report may draw forth 
either a contradiction or a confirmation of it. 


C.R, 


Rose's “ Biographical Dictionary” (Vol. xi» 
p. 437.).—This book grew out of the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, which Mr. Hugh James Rose 
undertook to edit after the death of the Rev. E. 
Smedley. The intention was not to produce an 
altogether original work, but one mainly founded 
on the Biographie Universelle and Chalmers. I 
still possess a paper of instructions drawn up by 
Mr. Rose for the guidance of contributors. Mr. 
Henry Rose succeeded his brother in the editor- 
ship of the Encyclopedia, and some changes of 
= were made as to the Biographical Dictionary. 

stead of appearing as a portion of the Encyclo- 
pedia, it became an independent work ; the size 
was changed from quarto to large octavo; and, 
while the bulk of it was still to be executed by 
contributors who each undertook a certain por- 
tion of miscellaneous names, the chief articles in 
particular classes were committed to writers who 
were supposed to have a special acquaintance 
with the subjects. Thus, 1 remember that the 
Spanish biographies were to be executed by Dr. 


Dunham, and the naval by Captain Glascock. I | 


do not know how far Mr. Henry Rose carried on 
his superintendence, nor when the system of con- 
tributors was abandoned ; but the greater part of 
the Dictionary was the work of a single writer, 
the Rev. J. Twyeross. J.C. R. 


Ritual of Holy Confirmation (Vol. xi., pp. 342. 
512.).—In a sermon preached Sept. 27, 1619, at 
the first visitation of the then Bishop of Oxford, | 

No. 303.] 


Dr. John Howson, by Edward Boughen, his chap- 
lain, the following sentence occurs after a citation 


| from St. Augustine on the use of the sign of th 
admirable article on the book by Mr. William | 7 en ee 


cross in holy confirmation : 

“ The cross, therefore, upon this or the like considera- 
tion, is enjoined to be used in Confirmation in the Book 
of Common Prayer, set forth and allowed in Edward VI.’s 
reign. And I find it not at any time revoked: but it is 
left, as it seems, to the bishop’s discretion to use or not to 
use the cross in confirmation.” — P. 11. 

Is this view respecting the bishop's discretionary 
power to use the sign of the cross in holy con- 
firmation borne out by any other Church of Eng- 
land divines; and was it ever acted upon by 
Bishop Howson, or any of his cotemporaries ? 
The Church in Scotland retained it; and her 
bishops still often, but not I believe universally, 
use it. Wittram Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Nursery Hymn (Vol. xi., pp. 206. 474.).—In 
the interesting “ Report on the State of Parochial 
Education in the Diocese of Worcester,” by the 
Rev. E. Feild (now Bishop of Newfoundland), 
printed as an appendix to the National Society's 
Report for 1841, may be found, at p. 164., the 
rhyme, — 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,” — 


with variations taken down from the variation of 
children in the dioceses of Worcester and Salis- 


bury. J.C. R. 
Cathedral Registers (Vol. xi., p. 445.). — When 


in Sussex lately, I met with a woman who stated 
that she was married in Chichester Cathedral. 
Probably thirty years ago. Fr. B. R. 


Full Fig (Vol. xii., p. 65.).— May not this 
term, applied to dress, owe its derivation to the 
costume of fig-leaves adopted by our first parents? 
The slang character of the phrase inclines me to 
hazard this conjecture. While I am on the sub- 
ject of dress I should like to have an explanation 
of the term “dressed to the nines,” common in 
some parts of the country. J.8.C. 


May not this phrase have reference to the 
original apron of fig-leaves, with which Adam and 
Eve imperfectly clothed themselves ? 

Avrrep Garry. 


Pollards (Vol. xii., p.9.).— Pollards are com- 
mon in the marshlands of Holland and Flanders. 
They are chiefly willows. Other trees are pol- 
larded there to prevent them from overshadowing 
the fields, and keeping off the sun. Trees are pol- 
larded here for the same ground. Trees are like- 
wise pollarded in the Netherlands, and here to 
strengthen the trunk, and make earlier and sounder 
timber. Hype CiarKE. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


At this pleasant season, when the whole 
world is bent on holiday-making, poetry seems at a pre- 
mium; and our library table is enriched with sundry 
indications as to this direction of the popular mind. We 
will not attempt, in the limited space which we can de- 
vote to matters, to in lulge in a dissertation upon 
the me 4, Tennyson's Maud; but refer 

, s lack criticism on this last bright spark 

d from the brain of the Laureate to the Examiner, 

onsidered and ¢ alogristis lecture on its more 

2s; and to the Atheneum for an article rich 

raft, and in the elucidation of the more esoteric 

charms of this “thing of beauty.” We will rather con- 

tent ourselves with calling attention to what has lately 

been d ure and fresh welcome for 
some older masters o 

First turn we to the new volume 
tion of British Poets. It is the first of the Poetical 
Works of Samuel Butler, edited by Robert Bell; and con- 
tains a care n biography by the editor, and 
the first and second Parts of Hudibras. Some idea of the 
value of this new edition will be found in the fact that 
it inded upon a careful examination of the former 
editions, from the earliest to the last reprint of that by 
Dr. Nash; that the text has been carefully collated; 
obscurities from vague or false punctuation have been 
removed; and in the ry: annotations special re- 
gard has been had to the brief ther known, or 
supposed to have been written, by Butler himself. We 
can $ inticipate but that, with such careful tender- 
ing, Bell will succeed in awukening a new interest in 
Butler in the minds of the reading public. 

O what less ambitious chara are 
recent lL by Mr. Routledge, under th 
the Rev. R. A. Wilmott. Che first of th is dedicated 
to the Poetical Works of William Cowp:r, which are con- 
tained in one compact and  neatly-print volume. 
Cowper is evidently a favourite with Mr. Wilmott, who 
has obviously bestowed « sic derable pains in the 
preliminary “ picture-sketch of his li * and genius.” The 

yd volume contains The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Gray, Thomas Parnell, Will Col, Matthew Green, 
and Thomas Warton, of whom it is said by their editor, 
that “ they a kind of relationship to each other, and 
seem to gain a grace and charm from the bond of fellow- 
ship that unites them.” That this will be a welcome 
volume to many read in doubt. And the same 
may safelv be predicated of the third, which contains The 
Poetical Works of Mark kenside and John Dyer, and in 
this volume we have the best specimen of Mr. Wilmott’s 
editorship The bio Dyer contains new ma- 
terials now first furnished by his descendants, and for the 
first time a genuine portrait of the poet — that which has 
hitherto passed for one being really the likeness of 
another Mr. Dyer. We may add that all three volumes 
are gracefully illustrated by Mr. Birkett Foster. 
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